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HIGHLIGHTS 

The culturally deprived pupil can learn as other pupils do, 
although possibly at a slower rate and with materials related 
to his experiences. It is a serious mistake to think of him as 
uneducable. 

4 “ 4 “ 

Job upgrading programs can be used to prepare pupils for 
specific behavior expected of them in beginning jobs. 

4 “ 4 ^ 4 “ 

The vocational education program can be expanded to provide 
training in trades not included in the present vocational 
program. 

4 “ 4 “ 4 " 

SpBcial efiorts can be successful in bringing some culturally 
deprived pupils up to the national norms in school subjects, 
especially reading and arithmetic. 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Teacher and pupil morale are important factors in the success 
of a program. 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

Guidance and counseling services can be expanded to give more 
attention to each pupil. 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

School social workers with special insight into the home prob- 
lems of culturally deprived children caii help teachers, pupils, 
and parents with problems involving home-school relationships. 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

It is possible to involve the parents of culturally deprived chil- 
dren in parent-teacher group conferences if meetings are held 
at times and places convenient for parents. 

A program for improving human relations in the community 
which the school serves can help improve the general atmos- 
phere of the school. 

The programs which have succeeded have been organized and 
conducted by teachers and school administrators who have 
demonstrated a large measure of zeal and dedication to the 
future welfare of their pupils. 
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Foreword 

E ducators in many areas throughout the country 

have been faced with special problems in teaching educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children, those children handicapped 
by culturally deprived home and community background ex- 
periences. Most of these children live in economically depressed 
neighborhoods. 

Under the auspices of the Instructional Programs Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education, a 3-day conference was held May 
21-23, 1962, on “Teaching Children and Youth Who Are Ed- 
ucationally Disadvantaged.” The conference brought together 
from all over the Nation acknowledged leaders of public school 
programs expressly designed to realize the potentialities of the 
educationally disadvantaged. Tlie purposes of the conference 
were to review promising efforts in this field, to identify those 
characteristics of pupils and of their homes and communities 
which hinder achievement, and to project new approaches that 
warrant exploration. 

This publication contains the papers presented at the con- 
ference on practices designed specifically to assist the “educa- 
tionally disadvantaged.” Only through such efforts by many 
others in the years ahead can effective learning be stimulated 
among children and youth from homes lacking cultural and 
economic advantages. 

Eric R. Baber, 

Assistant Commissixmer, 

Division of Elementary 
and. Secondary Education. 

J. Dax Hull, Director., 

Instructional Programs Branch. 
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Introduction 

D uring most of the present century educators have been aware 
of a positive correlation between the economic status of Ameri- 
can citizens and the school achievement of their children. Efforts 
primarily aimed at improving the school achievement of children 
from low-income families have included emphasis on the education 
of all American youth, on procedures for instructing slow learners, 
devices for motivating nonacademically inclined pupils, campaigns 
encouraging youth to stay in school, and the preparation of cur- 
riculum materials for children who learn more readily from real-life 
experiences than from books. 

In recent years researchers have emphasized the importance of 
social class upon learning in school ; and in his Slums and Suburbs 
(1961), Dr. James Bryant Conant attacked the specific problem of 
Negro education in city slums. Concern for the “social dynamite” 
represented by out-of-school and out-of-work youths in our large 
cities has stimulated renewed efforts to aid these youths. The edu- 
cationally disadvantaged are not all in large cities, however ; they are 
in every village and community that has a “wrong side of the tracks.” 
Pinpointing the problem of the educationally disadvantaged im- 
proves the comprehension and understanding of the general public. 
However, it often complicates dealings with those who are to be edu- 
cated. It is well known that minority groups do not wish to be 
labeled, and for the most part all underprivileged groups share this 
aversion. They wish to be like other people, a part of the mainstream. 
This has been one reason for the widespread popularity of a euphe- 
mistic slogan like “Education for All American Youth.” 

The following papers, identifying and discussing common elements 
and specific problems in teaching the educationally disadvantaged, 
were presented at the conference. The first paper gives an overview 
of the problem; succeeding papers discuss successful programs at 
the State, city, and school levels. 

1 
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The Culturally Deprived Child: 

A New View 

Frank Biessman 

Mobilisation ForY ovih and the Department of Psychiatry 

Columbia University 

I HAVE BEEN INTERESTED in the problems of lower socio- 
economic groups for about 15 years, during most of which time 
there has been a lack of concern for the educational problems of 
children from low-income families. In the last 3 or 4 years, however, 
this attitude has changed markedly. There is now an enormous 
interest on the part of practitioners and academic people in this prob- 
lem. I think we are on the point of a major breakthrough in terms 
of dealing with this question. 

After appraising a good deal of the recent work that has been done 
on the education of disadvantaged children, I feel that there is con- 
siderable agreement regarding many of the recommendations for 
dealing with the problem (although there are some very different 
emphases). What is missing, however, is a theoretic rationale to 
give meaning and direction to the action suggestions. I should like 
to attempt to provide the beginnings of such a rationale. 

I think that a basic theoretic approach here has to be based on the 
culture of lower socioeconomic groups and, more particularly, on the 
elements of strength, the “positives,” in this culture. The terms 
“deprived,” “handicapped,” “underprivileged,” and “disadvantaged,” 
unfortunately emphasize environmental limitations and ignore the 
positive efforts of low-income individuals to cope with their 
environment. 

Most approaches concerned with educating the disadvantaged child 
either overlook the positives entirely or merely mention in passing 
that there are positive features in the culture of low socioeconomic 
groups from which middle-class groups might learn. But they do not 
spell out what these strengths are, and they build educational pro- 
grams almost exclusively around the weaknesses or deficits. 

I want to call attention to certain positive features in the culture 
and the psychology of low-income individuals. In particular I should 
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I 4 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

I like to look at the cognitive style, that is, the mental style or way of 

thinking. One major dimension of this style is slowness. 

Slow V. Dull 

Most disadvant^ed children are relatively slow in perform ing intel- 
lectual tasks. This slowness is an important feature of their mental 
style, and it needs to be carefully evaluated. In considering the ques- 
tion of the slowness of the deprived child, we would do well to 
recognize that in our culture there has probably been far too much 
emphasis on speed. We reward speed. We think of the fast child 
M the smart child and the slow child as the dull child. I think this 
is basically a false idea. I think there are many weaknesses in speed 
and many strengths in slowness. 

i The teacher can be motivated to develop techniques for rewarding 

I slow pupils if she has an appreciation of some of the positive 

attributes of a slow style of learning. The teacher should know that 
pupils may be slow for reasons other than because they are stupid. 

A pupil may be slow because he is extremely careful, meticulous, 
or cautious. He may be slow because he refuses to generalize easily. 
He may be slow because he cannot understand a concept unless he 
does something physically, for example, with his hands, in connection 
with the idea he is trying to grasp. The disadvantaged child is 
typically a physical learner, and the physical learner is generally a 
slower l^mer. (Incidentally, the physical style of learning is 
another important characteristic of the deprived individual, and it 
too, has many positive features hitherto overlooked.) 

A child may be slow because he learns in what I have called a “one- 
track” way; that is, he persists in one line of thought and is not 
flexible or broad. He does not easily adopt other frames of reference, 
such as the teacher’s, and consequently he may appear slow and dull. 
Very often this single-minded individual has considerable creative 
potential, much of which goes unrealized because of lack of reinforce- 
ment in the educational system. 

Analysis of the many reasons for slowness leads to the conclusion 
that slowness should not be equated with stupidity. In fact, there is 
no reason to assume that there are not a great many slow gifted 
i children. The school in general does not pay too much attention to 

j the slow gifted child, but rather is alert to discover fast gifted chil- 

dren. Excellence comes in many packages, and we must begin to 
search for it among the slow learners as well as among the faster 
individuals. 

My own understanding of some of the merits of the slow style came 
through teaching at Bard College, where there is an enrollment of 
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about 350 students. There I had the opportunity of getting to know 
about 40 students quite well over a period of 4 years. I could really 
see what happened to them during this time. Very often the students 
I thought were slow and dull in their freshman year achieved a great 
deal by the time they became seniors. These were not the overall 
bright people who are typically selected by colleges. But in some 
areas, in a one-track way, these students did some marvelous creative 
work. It was too outstanding to be ignored. I discovered in talking 
with these students that most of them had spent 5 or 6 years in order 
to complete college. They had failed courses and made them up in 
summer school. Some had dropped out of college for a period of time 
and taken courses in night school. 

Such students are slow learners, often one-track learners, but very 
persistent about something when they develop an interest in it. They 
have a fear of being overpowered by teachers in situations where 
they do not accept the teacher’s point of view, but they stick to their 
own particular way of seeing the problem. They do not have a fast 
pace; they do not catch on quickly and they very often fail subjects. 
At the present time, when there is a measure of public excitement for 
reducing the traditional 4-year college to 3 years, I would submit that 
many potentially excellent students need a 5- or 6-year span to com- 
plete a college education. 

The assumption that the slow pupil is not bright functions, I think, 
as a self-fulfilling prophecy. If the teachers act toward these pupils 
as if they were dull, the pupils frequently come to function in this 
way. Of course, there are some pupils who are very well-developed 
at an early age who cannot be blocked by low expectations; but in 
the average development of the young person, even at the college level, 
there is need for reinforcement. The teacher must pick up what he 
says, appeal to him, and pitch examples to him. Typically this does 
not occur with the slow child. I find in examining my own class- 
room teaching that I easily fall into the habit of rewarding pupils 
whose faces light up when I talk, who are quick to respond to me, 
I find myself responding back to these pupils. The things they say 
in class become absorbed into the repertoire of what I say. I remem- 
ber what they say and I use it in providing examples. I do not pick 
up and select the slower pupil, and I do not respond to him. He has 
to make it on his own. In the teacher training programs, future 
teachers should be taught to guard against the almost unconscious and 
automatic tendency of the teacher to respond only to the pupil who 
responds to him. 
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6 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



Hidden Verbal Ability 

A great deal has been said about the language, or verbal, deficit 
supposedly characteristic of disadvantaged children. Everybody in 
the school system, at one time or another, has heard that these children 
are inarticulate, and nonverbal. But isn’t this too simple a generali- 
zation? Aren’t these children quite verbal — in out-of-school situa- 
tions, for example ? 

That the educationally deprived child can be quite articulate in con- 
versation with his peers is well illustrated by the language developed 
by urban Negro groups, some of which is absorbed into the main 
culture via the beatnik and the musician, if you “dig” what I mean. 

Many questions about the verbal potential of disadvantaged chil- 
dren must be answered by research. Under what conditions are they 
verbal? What kind of stimuli do they respond to verbally? With 
whom are they verbal ? With whom are they not verbal ? What do 
they talk about ? What parts of speech do they use ? Martin Deutsch 
of New York Medical College is doing some very significant research 
trying to specify these factors, and I surveyed some of his findings 
in my book. The Culturally Deprived Child (1962) . I think Deutsch 
is getting at some very interesting things. One technique he uses is 
to light up a clown when the children say something. “Inarticulate” 
children can be very verbal and expressive in this situation. 

Disadvantaged children are often surprisingly articulate in role- 
playing situations. One day when I was with a group of these 
youngsters (sometimes mistaken for a “gang”), I asked them, “Why 
are you sore at the teachers?” Even though I was on good terms 
with them, I couldn’t get much of a response. Most of them answered 
in highly abbreviated sentences. However, after I held a role-playing 
session in which some of the youngsters acted out the part of the 
teacher while others acted out the parts of the pupils, these “inarticu- 
late” youngsters changed sharply. Within a half hour they were 
bubbling over with very verbal and very sensitive answers to the ques- 
tion I had asked earlier. They were telling me about the expressions 
on teachers’ faces that they didn’t like. They reported that they 
knew the minute they entered the room that the teacher didn’t like 
them and that she didn’t think that they were going to do well in 
school. Their analyses were specific and remarkably verbal. 

However, the quality of language employed has its limitations, and 
I think herein lie^ the deficit. As Basil Berstein indicates, the differ- 
ence is between formal language and public language, between the 
language of a written book and the infornal everyday language. 
There is no question in my mind that there is a deficit in formal Ian- 
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guage. Since this deficit is clear, the question might be asked, Why 
make such an issue of the positive verbal ability of these children? 
The reason is that it is easy to believe, and too many people have 
come to believe, that this deficit in formal language means that 
deprived people are characteristically nonverbal. 

On the other hand, if the school had the idea that these pupils are 
basically very good verbally, teachers approach them in a different 
manner. Teachers look for additional techniques to bring out the 
verbal facility. They abandon the prediction that deprived children 
will not go very far in the education system and predict instead that 
they can go very far indeed because they have very good ability at 
the verbal level. In other words an awareness of the positive verbal 
ability (not merely potential) would lead to demanding more of the 
disadvantaged child and expecting more of him. 



Education v. the School 

There is a great deal of evidence that deprived children and their 
parents have a much more positive attitude toward education than 
is generally believed. One factor that obscures the recognition of this 
attitude is that while deprived individuals value education, they dis- 
like the school. They are alienated from the school and they resent 
the teachers. For the sake of clarity their attitudes toward education 
and toward the school must be considered separately. 

In a survey conducted a few years ago people were asked, “What 
did you miss most in life that you would like your children to have?” 
Over 70 percent of the lower socioeconomic groups answered, “educa- 
tion.” The answer was supplied by the respondents, not checked on 
a list. They could have answered “money,” “happiness,” “health,” 
or a number of other things. I think this is quite significant. 
(Middle-class people answer “education” less frequently because they 
tend to have had an education.) A nationwide poll conducted by 
Elmo Roper after World War II asked, “If you had a son or daughter 
graduating from high school would you prefer to have him or her 
go on to college ? Do something else ? Wouldn’t care ?” The aflSirm- 
ative response to the college choice was given by 68 percent of the 
“poor” and 91 percent of the more prosperous. The difference is sig- 
nificant, but 68 percent of the poorer people is a large absolute figure, 
a figure that indicates that a large number of these people are inter- 
ested in a college education for their children. 

Why then do these people who have a positive attitude toward edu- 
cation hold a negative attitude toward the school ? These youngsters 
and their parents recognize that they are second-class citizens in the 
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8 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

school, and they are angry about it. From the classroom to the PTA, 
they discover that the school does not like them, does not respond to 
them, does not appreciate their culture, and does not think they 
can learn. 

Also these children and their parents want education for different 
reasons than the ones presented by the school. They do not easily ac- 
cept the ideas of expressing oneself, developing oneself, or gaining 
knowledge for its own sake. They want education much more for 
vocational ends. But underneath there is a very positive attitude 
toward education, and I think this is particularly prominent in the 
lower socioeconomic Negro groups. In the Higher Horizons program 
in New York City the parents have participated eagerly, once they 
have seen that the school ^stem is concerned about their children. 
One of the tremendously positive features about this program and the 
Great Cities Programs is the concern for disadvantaged children and 
the interest in them. This the deprived have not experienced before, 
and even if the programs did nothing else, I believe that the parents and 
the children would be responsive and would become involved in the 
school because of this demonstrated concern for them. 

V 

Some Weaknesses 

A basic weakness of deprived youngsters which the school can deal 
with is the problem of “know-how.” Included here is the academic 
“know-how” of the school culture as well as the “know-how” of the 
middle class generally — knowing how to get a job, how to appear for 
an interview, how to fill out a form, how to take tests, how to answer 
questions, and how to listen. The last is of particular importance. 
The whole style of learning of the deprived is not set to respond to 
oral or written stimuli. These children respond much more readily 
to visual and kinesthetic signals. We should remodel the school to 
suit the styles and meet the needs of these children. But no matter 
how much we change the school to suit their needs, we nevertheless 
have to change these children in certain ways — in reading, formal 
language, test taking, and general “know-how.” 

These weaknesses represent deficiencies in skills and techniques. 
However, there is one basic limitation at the value level, namely the 
anti-intellectual attitudes of deprived groups. It is the only value of 
lower socioeconomic groups which I would fight in the school. I want 
to make it very clear that I am very much opposed to the school’s 
spending a lot of time teaching values to these youngsters. I am much 
more concerned with the schools, and in this I am traditional, as a 
means of impartiiig skills, techniques, and knowledge rather than of 
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OVERVIEW 9 

training the disadvantaged to become good middle-class children. 
However, I think there is one outlook indigeneous to the school which 
at some point has to be transmitted to these youngsters, and that is 
the attitude represented by the school toward intellectuals, toward 
knowledge for its own sake, and similar issues. 

These children and their parents are pretty much anti-intellectual 
at all levels. They don’t like “eggheads.” They think talk is a “lot 
of bull.” I would consciously oppose this attitude in the school. I 
would make the issue explicit ; there would be nothing subtle or covert 
about it. I would at some point state clearly that on this question the 
school does not agree with them, and is prepared to argue about the 
views they hold. 

Summary and Implications 

I have attempted to reinterpret some of the supposedly negative 
aspects, for example, slowness, that characterize the cognitive style of 
disadvantaged individuals. I have given particular attention to the 
untapped verbal ability of these individuals. But there are a great 
many other positive dimensions of the culture and style of education- 
ally deprived people which are discussed more fully in my book. The 
Gulturally Deprived Child: 

The cooperativeness and mutual aid that mark the extended family ; the 
avoidance of the strain accompanying competitiveness and individualism ; the 
equalitarianism, informality and humor ; the freedom from self blame and 
parental overprotection ; the children’s enjoyment of each other’s company ; 
and lessened sibling rivalry ; the security found in the extended family and 
a traditional outlook ; the enjoyment of music, games, sports, and cars ; the 
ability to express anger; the freedom from being word bound; and, finally, 
the physical style involved in learning. 

I have also indicated the basic weaknesses of the disadvantaged child 
which the school must work to overcome: lack of school know-how, anti- 
intellectualism, and limited experience with formal language. There are 
others which should be noted : poor auditory attention, poor time perspective, 
ineflicient test-taking skills, limited reading ability. The school must rec- 
ognize these deficiencies and work assiduously to combat them. They are 
by no means irreversible, but even more important, because neglected, the 
positive elements in’the culture and style of lower socioeconomic groups 
should become the guidelines for new school programs and new educational 
techniques for teaching these children. 

There are a number of reasons why it is important to emphasize the 
positive : 

1. It will encourage the school to develop approaches and techniques 
(including possibly special teaching machines) appropriate for the cog- 
nitive style of deprived children ; 

2. It will enable children of low income backgrounds to be educated 
without middle-classizing them ; 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

3. It will stimulate teachers to aim high, to expect more and work for 
more from these youngsters. Thus, It will constrain against patronlza- 
tlon and condescension, and the permanent double track system where 
the deprived child never arrives on the main track ; 

4. It will function against the current tendency of over*emphaslzlng 
vocational, nonacademic education for children of low Income back- 
ground; 

5. It will provide an exciting challenge for teachers If they realize that 
they need not simply aim to “bring these children up to grade level,” 
but rather can actually develop new kinds of creativity ; 

3. It will make the stshool far more pluralistic and democratic because 
different cultures and styles will exist and interact side by side. Thus, 
each can learn from the other and the empty phrase that the teacher has 
much to learn from deprived children will take on real meaning. Genu- 
ine cultural Interaction between equal cultures can become the hall- 
mark of the school ; 

7. It will enable the teacher to see that, when techniques such as role- 
playing and visual aids are used with deprived children. It Is because 
these techniques are useful for eliciting the special cognitive style and 
creative potential of these children. All too often these techniques 
have been employed with the implicit assumption that they are useful 
with children who have inadequate learning ability ; 

8. It will lead to a real appreciation of slowness, one-track learning, 
and physical learning as potential strengths which require careful nur- 
turing. The teacher will have to receive special training In how to 
respond to these styles, how to listen carefully to the one-track person, 
how to reward the slow learner, etc. Special classes for slow learners 
will not culminate In the removal of these youngsters flrom the main- 
stream of the educational process on a permanent second track. And 
longer periods of time In school and college can be planned for these 
students without Invidious connotations. 
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Program for Depressed Area 

Sherrill D. McMillex 
State Director of Vocatiorud Education 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 



W E HAVE witnessed in this century a revolution in our agricul- 
tural, business, and industrial complex that has created peaks 
of unprecedented prosperity and at the same time has created so-called 
depressed areas. During this 'period we have lived through depres- 
sions and mass unemployment, and are now experiencing our highest 
rate of employment, but at the same time we are also experiencing 
what has been termed “class unemployment.” The effect that these 
changes are having on our government economy, educational system, 
and on each citizen must be of real concern to each of us, as we con- 
sider our many problems and plan for their ultimate solution. Our 
communications media, public officials, and private citizens on numer- 
ous occasions have projected their basic reasons as to why we have 
these depressed areas and have suggested many programs that would 
help correct the present problems and prevent their occurence in the 
future. 

The State of West Virginia has been labeled a depressed area for “ 
the past 4 years. A brief analysis of the State’s population and of 
why certain conditions exist helps one to understand the projected 
immediate and long-range plan to correct many of the present 
problems and to prevent their recurrence in the future. 

West Virginia is one of the Middle Atlantic States and is located 
within 500 miles of the concentration of population along the Eastern 
Seaboard. The State is classed as mountainous, with an abundance of 
coal, timber, oil, and natural gas. These natural resources and the 
topography of our land have created one of the State’s basic problems : 
a lack of diversification of industry in many areas. 

An evaluation of the economic and social development of West Vir- 
ginia indicates that the State can be divided roughly into 10 areas, and 
that within each area similar agricultural, business, and industrial po- 
tential exists. An analysis of any 1 of the 10 areas will show that 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



similar problems exist as to employment, unemployment, educational 
level, housing, family income, and many other factors. 

Other identifiable conditions that are a part of the problems faced 
by the State may be listed as follows : 

1. West Virginia’s population has shown, according to the 1960 Census, 
a decline of 7.9 percent since 1950, and it is predicted that it will continue 
to decline during the next decade. 



2. The population loss is now reflected in the decline in elementary school 
enrollment each year since 1958, and this decline will continue as our popula- 
tion declines. 



3. While West Virginia has areas that are classed as depressed, other areas 
in the State have high employment and family income well above the average. 
Census data show the following median family incomes for the cities of 
Charleston, $4,960; South Charleston, $6,605; St. Albans, $6,730; and Dun- 
bar, $6,038. The county in which all of these cities are located has a median 
family income of $5,205, and the whole State of West Virginia has a median 
family inc<nne of $3,931. By comparison the city of Akron, Ohio, has a med- 
ian family income of $5,730; and Louisville, Ky., $4,454. 



4. A higher percentage of West Virginia’s youth is completing high school 
and going on to college each year. But the 1959-60 school statistics show 
that 48,658 youth started in the flrst grade, 31,348 enrolled in the ninth 
grade, 21,758 flnished high school, and 6,063 enrolled in colleges. 

5. The mechanization of our mines and industries, resulting in the employ- 
ment of fewer workers, has sharply increased the number of unemployed 
workers during the past 3 years. Most of the 60,000 to 80,000 unemployed 
workers have found it very difficult to And employment because of their 
lack of education and the skills now required in business and industrial 
occupations. 



This evidence of unemployment rekindled the desire of vocational 
educators to undertake a training program based upon proven prin- 
ciples of vocational education. This program would be designed to 
equip an imemployed person with new occupational skills needed to 
obtain employment. The expediency of recovering human resources 
brought about positive approaches to solving a facet of the unemploy- 
ment problem through education. No one department or agency can 
solve a State’s problems. West Virginia has long enjoyed a record of 
cooperative efforts in attacking problems through local, regional, and 
State groups. 

Informal study of the characteristics of the unemployed revealed 
that more than half of them had less than a high school education. The 
scope of occupational skills that they possessed was limited and not 
adapted to other occupational areas. The occupational skills were 
considered of a nature that required muscle more than mind. The age 
of the unemployed was found to be that of the younger worker, that 
is, within the range of 16 to 44 years. 
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STATE PROGRAM 13 

The study of job vacancies revealed that employment was available 
for persons considered highly skilled. Another area of job opportun- 
ities was found within the service occupations, especially in the cate- 
gories of repairmen, salesmen and household service workers. 

The first phase in the development of the retraining program was 
for our State staff to become familiar with conditions existing within 
each county where a high percentage of the labor force was known 
to be unemployed. In each instance, the county superintendent of 
schools was requested to assemble a group of community leaders — 
representatives of business, industry, agriculture, and labor~to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of conducting a retraining program. This initial 
meeting focused attention upon the problems of the community or 
area as it related to unemployed persons, job vacancies, and possi- 
bilities for economic growth through retraining. An outgrowth of 
this involvement with community leaders was the identification of 
training needs that could be satisfied within that community. 

Identification of needs then prompted an inventory of educational 
facilities in order to determine whether or not it would be feasible 
to undertake the training program. The outcome of this inventory 
often showed a total lack of equipment and facilities to do the job. 

The second phase dealt with the development of the course outline 
and instructional materials needed to accomplish the occupational 
objective. This task required employer contact to assist in formu- 
lating the list of manipulative abilities and the technical knowledge 
needed by an individual desiring employment in the occupation. This 
course outline served as the basis for rechecking the proposed train- 
ing facility so as to determine whether or not additional tools and 
equipment would be needed. The majority of occupations selected 
for training fell within the operator level of work. 

The third phase dealt with tho promotion of the retraining pro- 
gram. Announcements of the training courses were made jointly 
by the county superintendent of schools and the manager of the 
Employment Security office serving that community or area. This 
retraining program involved representatives of the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security from its initial conceptioR. 
They agreed to recruit, test, counsel, and refer applicants for training 
to the school. They also agreed that, upon completion of training, 
they would undertake to locate employment for the trainees. 

Financing this retraining program has been done primarily 
through the use of funds appropriated by the State legislature for 
this purpose. The program is conducted by the several county 
boards of education who have contributed the use of their school 
facilities for this educational activity. In most instances. State 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



funds are used to pay instructors’ salaries and provide instructional 
supplies needed by the unemployed engaged in retraining. Adminis- 
tration and supervision of this State program for retraining the unem- 
ployed has been assigned to the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Division of Vocational Education. 

In 11/^ years of operation (July 1, 1960, to January 1, 1962), 302 
courses, ranging from 42 hours to 600 hours, have been started; 195 
courses have been completed. Enrollment information shows 5,787 
entering; 1,847 dropouts; 2,760 completing course; and 1,475 known 
to be employed. Thirty- seven counties have provided from 1 to 25 
courses. Nineteen counties held courses with 100 or inore enrolled. 
Thirty-two separate courses have been outlined and offered through- 
out the State. 

The State’s investment in retraining and the return to employment 
for many youth and adults through cooperative State and commu- 
nity action have proven that education, especially vocational educa- 
tion, can help in redeveloping manpower. The basic objective of 
the State’s unemployment training program is to train or retrain 
the individual worker so that he can be placed in employment in a 
recognized occupation. 

The employment practices in increasing numbers of businesses and 
industries now require high school graduation or the equivalent as 
a condition for employment. This requirement, when related to the 
large number of school dropouts, pointed up the need for an academic 
program in addition to the skilled training and related information 
included in the State program for unemployed workers, now in 
operation. 

A statewide committee appointed to study this problem and repre- 
senting all facets of public education developed the second phase 
of the educational program for the unemployed titled, “An Ungraded 
Academic Program for Adults.” This program is based on the 
results of statewide studies by the Department of Employment Secur- 
ity, showing that approximately 60 percent of all unemployed youth 
and adults in West Virginia had dropped out of school between the 
7th and 11th grades. A developmental program was projected in four 
areas — communication skills, mathematics, science, and social studies — 
that would permit the student to work at his own speed and level 
of ability in acquiring the basic academic skills. 

Student and instructor guides were completed in February 1962, 
and three counties were selected to serve as pilot areas to determine 
the adequacy and effectiveness of the ungraded academic program in 
building academic skills. Twenty unemployed individuals who had 
dropped out of school between the 7th and 11th grades were tested 
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STATE PROGRAM 15 

and selected by the Department of Employment Security. All indi- 
viduals were enrolled, or will be enrolled, in a program to provide 
vocational skills in addition to the basic academic skills. 

Qualified instructors who had a broad experience in teaching both 
youth and adults were selected to serve as leaders in directing the 
classroom activities, the testing program, and the individual work of 
the students in the academic program. 

The three classes, located in different areas of the State, were started 
during the latter part of April or the first week in May. Members 
of the instructional staff of the State Department of Education and 
county supervisory personnel are worWng with the staff of the 
Division of Vocational Education to assist the instructors in all phases 
of the pilot program. 

While it is too early to reach any conclusions pertaining to the 
programs that are now in operation, basic objectives will be constantly 
evaluated to determine : 

1. The effectiveness of the student guides in helping the individual to 
acquire the basic general education skills, and the needed revisions in the 
guides. 

2. The instructional staff required for this program and their quallflcations. 

3. The testing and guidance programs needed to select the students and 
evaluate the results. 

4 The group and individual instructional programs, the instructional aids, 
the reference materials, and the sun>lies required. 

6. The psychological barriers and inhibitions that are involved when indi- 
viduals have dropped out of school and then either enroll for, or reject the 
oppoortunity for, further training. 

The problems of transition from our public schools to satisfactory 
employment or higher education begin and end with individuals. 
When the individual is a school dropout, the problems involved are 
many times more difficult to solve. 

The series of articles in March 1962 in the Saturday Evening Post 
titled “We Waste a Million Kids a Year”; the publication. Southern 
High Schools and Jobless Youth (1961), by Stanley Wiggins; and 
the book. The Dropouts (1962) by Solomon O. Lichter and others, 
are examples of the many studies devoted to our school problems and 
the dropouts. 

The following was part of a story written by Burl Osborne in a 
recent AP release appearing in the Blueileld Daily Telegraph: 

From the day that James Paul Wagner was bom, his parents saved for 
the dream that he would become the family's first college graduate. But 
the dream didn’t come true. Half-way through the 11th grade, behind in his 
studies, Jim quit school when a teacher told him he was wasting his time 
in school. In the files of Princeton High School, Jim is listed as a dropout — 
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16 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

a boy who didn’t bring home a high school diploma, much less a college 
degree. 

Thousands of 16- to 18-year-old youths in West Virginia face the 
same problems as Jim Wagner, as they look to the future in an adult 
world — a world that is demanding skills and abilities far beyond the 
training of the school dropout. The West Virginia Legislature in 
February of 1962, recognizing the serious problem of the school drop- 
outs, ordered a one-county pilot experiment in compulsory job prepa- 
ration. This would be a mandatory program for all male youth, 16 
and 17 years of age, who dropped out of school before completing 
high school. 

Mercer County in southern West Virginia was selected as the pilot 
county because of the large number of school dropouts and the high 
percentage of unemployed workers in the county. A study of drop- 
outs was started in the pilot county during the month of April by 
visiting the homes and interviewing all male dropouts and their 
parents. The schools were also visited to secure information from the 
principal, teachers, and the permanent record cards about each drop- 
out. This information is being compiled into a complete profile of each 
dropout that will be used in planning the job preparation program to be 
conducted during the summer months, and studying the many prob- 
lems of the school dropout. 

Factual information secured from 150 dropouts visited to date 
reveals that most of the boys are interested in an educational program 
geared to their abilities, interests, and needs. Data compiled to date 
shows that the boys dropped out of school during the 7th and 11th 
grades. The parents of the boys dropped out of school on the average 
in the 6th and 7th grades. Only three fathers and five mothers of the 
school dropouts interviewed were listed as high school graduates. 
Complete data on this experimental program will be compiled and 
presented to the 1963 legislature and to all State educational leaders. 

The three programs described illustrate examples of the many con- 
cerns and problems that must be faced by educators as they look at 
tomorrow’s schools. We are living in a world of change. The effecting 
of significant change in our schools will depend upon the cooperation 
and attitudes of school administrators, business and industrial leaders, 
and the general public, working together to meet the needs of all 
youth and adults. 
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Some Special Projects of the 
Chicago Board of Education 

Mrs. Axita Y. Boswell 
Teticher-Sooial Worker 
Division of School Persormel 
School Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

C hicago is using a multiple approach to its many-faceted 
problem of improving opportunities for the educationally dis- 
advantaged. In the following pages I will report on three of these 
programs: the Doolittle Project, the Elementary Summer-School Pro- 
gram, and the Dropout Project. 

I feel a great deal of pride and a sense of accomplishment at having 
been invited here as a professional person in the field of social welfare 
representing a school system that “dares to experiment.” 

“We’d still be driving horses today if somebody hadn’t been willing to 
experiment’’ 

“I’ve never done anything like this before, but if it will help these kids, 
I’m glad to do it’’ 

“While other people are counting numbers, we are counting kids. When 
they are kicked out of school or they remove themselves from school, we 
pick them up, learn about their problems, and find a place for them.’’ 

These three comments, by three persons working in the Chicago 
schools, reflect the attitude of enthusiasm that has spread through our 
city’s schools. The first comment was made by Benjamin C. Willis, 
the d3mamic executive who heads our school system. The second 
comment was made by James Charing, a heating-equipment repairman 
who has volunteered his time to teach student dropouts some of the 
techniques of his trade. The third comment was made by Mm. Louise 
G. Daugherty, the Director of the Special Projects and a district 
school superintendent. Each of these persons is working in his own 
way for better education in Chicago. All three know that because 
“It’s never been done before” is no reason for not doing it now. 
Many services for the disadvantaged child have been tried and 
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18 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



proven successful in Chicago; others are in the experimental stage. 
Among these are : 

Extension of counseling, high school and upper elementary. 

Addition of social workers. 

Experimental summer school program in grades 1-6. 

Psychological services through the summer. 

Employment of two psychiatrists. 

Preregistration day. 

Teacher orientation day for new teachers. 

Pupil behavior courses. 

Vocational guidance and educational centers. (Drake North school). 
Doolittle project. 

Afterschool educational clinics. 

Special project for overage elementary school students. 

Cooperative work-study program. 

Dropouts : 

Jobs for youth. 

Special project — hospital training. 

Carsons School — expanded to 500 pupils in autumn. 

Expansion in nine districts imder Pupil Personnel Services. 



The Doolittle Project 

Dr. Kathleen M. Cooney, principal of the Doolittle School, gives 
the following summary of this elementary school experiment : 

The general purpose of the project was and is to promote the opti- 
mum development of each pupil in a culturally deprived community 
through improving the influences of the school, the home, and the 
neighborhood. The program involves cooperative, on-the-job action- 
research by teachers, a study of the vertical sequence of the curriculum 
design, group dynamics, special consultant services, counseling serv- 
ices, parent education, and effective use of community resources. 

Its major goal is to maximize the social values of the preadolescent 
child. It is assumed that, only after an individual has achieved a 
wide range of satisfaction in the fulfillment of social needs and wants, 
can he direct his energies toward the full development of his talents 
in creative and productive activity. The satisfaction of these social 
needs and wants is consistent with the basic objectives of democracy — 
the recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual and the 
promotion of healthy and mature citizens. 

This idea has serious implications for the education of our children. 
The creation of an environment in which the pupil can achieve his 
full potential as a person of worth and dignity offers the school its 
greatest challenge. As Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger of East Texas State 
College has said, “The classroom may be said to be promoting and 
maintaining democratic goals when its practices tend to increase the 
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probability that more and more of the members of that class share in 
more and more of the social values.” 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the greatest responsibility of the 
school is to see to it that pupils are given access to these values. In 
every contact with his pupils, the teacher is either sharing or with- 
holding social values. The classroom represents an institution created 
by school personnel, who determine its policies and practices. 
l^Tiether the classroom is democratic or not depends upon the proce- 
dures followed in that room. 

For operational purposes, a list of important social values has been 
developed by Dr. Harold Lasswell of Yale University and Dr. 
Amspiger: 

1. Power — ^participation in the making of important decisions. 

2. Respect — treatment consistent with human dignity. This is one of the 
most important of all human needs. 

3. Economic security — goods and services people need and want, income 
adequate to satisfy one’s present and future needs. 

4. Enlightenment — ^information one needs to make important decisions. 

6. Skill — ^full development of one’s native ability. 

6. WelUbeing — good mental and physical health. 

7. Rectitude — moral practices and ethical standards. 

8. Affection — ^warm, friendly relationships with people. 

Since these value categories encompass practically all the needs and 
wants of any individual, we can appraise the degree to which our 
schools are moving toward democracy by examining their practices 
in sharing or withholding these social values. 

A few brief illustrations will indicate in just what way democratic 
school and classroom practices contribute to the development of the 
social values : 

Power: All pupils are encouraged to participate in the making of Important 
decisions with respect to the establishment of many classroom practices. 
Respect: Recognition, courtesy, and help are accorded every member of the 
class on the basis of merit. 

Economic Security: Pupils are introduced to various occupations, encouraged 
to consider their preferences and the r^uirements for securing and keeping 
that Job. 

Enlightenment: Every possible medium and method of instruction are made 
available to contribute to this social value. Pupils are offered an miriched 
program, with concentration on audiovisual aids and field trips; much at- 
tention is paid to developing skill in critical thinking and problem solving ; 
everything possible is done to create and promote a high regard for 
scholarship. 

Skill: All pupils are encouraged to develop their own talents and skills to 
the limits of their capacities. Such talents include motor skills, skills of 
thiniring and communication, and social and esthetic skills. 
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Well-being: The teacher and the school do all in their power to promote the 
physical and mental health of the pupils. Mental health in particular is 
dependent on the availability of other values. 

Rectitude: Pupils are encouraged to set their own high standards and to 
assume personal responsibility for their own behavior. 

Affection: The teacher strives toward congenial relationships with the 
pupils. Any temporary denial of affection is directed only against serious 
cases of antisocial behavior. 



It goes without saying that these social values need not be taught 
separately or distinctly. For example, many classroom learnings may 
appeal to the pupil’s interest in terms of multiple-value goals. A sit- 
uation may involve the need to be respected, to be enlightened, to 
acquire a certain skill, to be loved, to earn money, to be healthy, to 
make decisions, or to be considered a “moral” person. Certainly it 
would be difficult to justify any instruction in any subject area which 
did not include one or more of these social values. 

With the above premises as its basis, the Doolittle project was begun 
in the fall of 1959. The coordinator and a steering committee repre- 
senting the Doolittle staff met with the consultants early in the school 
year. At this meeting, the list of social values shown above was 
presented to the group. This list provided a framework for thinking 
and planning during the early stages of the project. There were many 
meetings and conferences directed, toward the study of the worth and 
dignity of the individual in a democratic society. A checklist of de- 
mocracy in the classroom was prepared and distributed to each member 
of the faculty. 

The project began with an experimental group of seven teachers, 
one from each of the grades from kindergarten through sixth gTade. 
The project staff worked intensively with this group in many areas: 
curriculum, classroom climate, instructional materials, behavior 
problems, and parent education. 

From the beginning it was agreed that the children in the classes 
should in no way be a select group. The “project children” were those 
who were then in the experimental teachers’ rooms. The groups were 
as homogeneous or heterogeneous as those one finds in any normal 
classroom. The class size was average. 

The classrooms were provided with movable desks, additional audio- 
visual aids, a wide variety of instructional materials, and science 
apparatus. The emphasis was placed on flexible groupings with in- 
dividual and small-group instruction. Pupils were provided with 
developmental texts and auxiliary materials which took individual 
differences into account. Teachers were encoura^d to accept each 
child at his own level of achievement in each curriculum area and to 
take him as far as he was able to go. 
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As the project continues in operation, each class is organized as a 
social group. Since most living today is cooperative, individuals are 
only effective insofar as they are skill^ in group relations. Develop- 
ing attitudes of good citizenship in children increases good social liv- 
ing skills. The citizenship task in the classroom is to help children 
be socially sensitive, socially responsible, and socially intelligent mem- 
bers of the group. The project teachers work cooperatively (a) in 
studying how social responsibility, social sensitivity, and social values 
develop in boys and girls; and (b) in planning learning experiences 
which develop such social skills and attitudes. 

The National College of Education provides the services of curric- 
ulum area consultants in science, mathematics, and language arts. 
The science program has been enlarged and enriched to include field 
trips for firsthand nature study, classroom science comers with living 
animals and plants, and practical experiments in both physical and 
biological sciences. The mathematics consultant carries on weekly 
seminars for the project teachers during the lunch period to provide 
practical learning experiences in “modem” mathematics. In addi- 
tion to this, during the schoolday, he works directly with the students, 
demonstrating modem teaching techniques. 

The services of a social worker consultant are available for selected 
children in the experimental group. Many different types of prob- 
lems are handled, including b^avior problems of children in the 
project rooms. 

Parent education is a most important aspect of the Doolittle project. 
This phase actually began with the general health survey of the school- 
children followed by over 1,000 individual parent conferences regard- 
ing findings, recommendations, and referrals. Later the parents of 
the children in the experimental rooms were invited to attend monthly 
meetings. All the programs are designed to help parents to a better 
understanding of their children. Panel discussions are held on the 
subject of home, school, and community problems which might be 
reflected in the conduct and behavior of some of the children. In 
individual conferences, community resources are made known to the 
parents to help with certain mental, ph 3 rsical, or emotional problems. 

Teachers are encouraged to be ever on the alert for signs of tension, 
early symptoms of illness, and the like. Special emphasis is given 
to the development of the skills of self-study and to the ways the stu- 
dent may overcome the anxieties, the frustrations, and the fears which 
threaten his achievement of good mental and physical health. 

Teachers have their attention fixed on the framework of social 
values; they are systematically undertaking to implement these goals 
and are consciously making the effort to conserve human resources 
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in the school by creating an environment wherein the pupil can achieve 
his full potential. 

Since its inception, the Doolittle project has been enlarged to 
include four “teams” of teachers from kindergarten through grade 6. 
We are now expanding the program this semester to include the entire 
school, and shortly thereafter, three neighboring schools. This may 
involve increasing the consultant services to reach more teachers for 
longer periods of time. The original Wieboldt Foundation grant 
for 3 years has been extended for another 4-year period. 

The process of evaluation is essentially the process of determining 
to what extent objectives are actually being realized. In this case, 
since the objectives are to produce certain desirable changes in the 
behavior patterns of the pupils, evaluation is the process of deter- 
mining the degree to which these changes in behavior are actually 
taking place. This cannot be determined by a paper and pencil test. 
Such an objective as personal-social growth is more easily and validly 
appraised through observation of children under conditions in which 
interpersonal relations are involved. 

In addition to a general subjective estimate that there has been 
improvement in personal-social behavior, there are a number of objec- 
tive indications of the success of the project. There has been improve- 
ment in attendance and improvement in achievement scores as 
measured by objective tests. 

A number of informally observable gains have resulted from the 
operation of the project. All of the changes are in the direction 
hoped for when the project was begun. They include the following : 

1. Changes in teacher attitude toward pupils and parents. 

2. Changes in pupil attitude toward teachers. 

3. Improved parent-teacher and parent-school relations. 

4. Greater coordination of the instructional program as a result of team- 
work on the part of the experimental teachers. 



5. Stimulation of teacher interest in the improvement of instruction. 

6. Development of citizenship training through exchange and sharing of 
ideas and materials by teachers. 

7. Helpful consultative service promoting professional growth. 

8. Demonstration of the creative potentialities of our children. 



Elementary Summer School Program 

Of the many projects going on in the Chicago schools, none is tied 
more directly to this desire for emphasis on the individual than the 
experimental summer school program in grades 1 to 6. Begun in 
1960 with 24 classes in three schools located in densely populated 
areas where growth had been rapid, the program attempts to set up 
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CITY PROGRAMS 23 

an ideal elementary school situation. Pupil participation in the pro- 
gram is voluntary. Class size is held to 25 ; outstanding teachers are 
selected, and they take part in 50 minutes of inservice education daily 
during the sessions. 

Last summer the program was expanded to include five schools. 
The children came from 27 regular elementary schools. Four sections 
of 25 pupils were set up for each grade : one section reading at grade 
level, one reading above the level, and two below. About 40 percent 
of the schoolday was devoted to the teaching of a sequential program 
in language arts, about 20 percent of the time was given to arithmetic, 
and the rest to a unit which cut across subject lines and involved the 
children in studies of broad topics. 

Further features of the summer schools were parent-teacher con- 
ferences — ^at least one and sometimes two with each child’s parents — 
and the use of “specialist teachers psychologists, librarians, teacher- 
nurses, and subject-area consultant. In addition, an abundance of 
audiovisual and other instructional materials was made available. 

Tests given the children in arithmetic and reading before and after 
the program have established progress “too great and too consistent 
to be a matter of chance,” according to those working in the program. 
As Superintendent Willis says, “There is no doubt that we would 
improve the education of all our children if we could put them into 
classes of 25 and give them the attention the children in the summer 
program receive. But how do we do it ? It takes many staff members 
and it is expensive.” 



The Dropout Project 

Mrs. Louise G. Daugherty, Director of the Special Projects and 
District School Superintendent, and Alfred Rudd, Acting Director 
of the Chicago Project of the Great Cities School Improvement- 
Program, give this informal report : 

Our Chicago Project, the Great Cities School Improvement Pro- 
gram, which concerns itself with improving the program of educa- 
tion for children in disadvantaged communities, has placed primary 
emphasis on boys and girls who are 14 years of age or over and still 
in elementary school. In addition, increasing interest has been focused 
upon younger children who are retarded in grade level achievement 
and older youths, aged 16 to 21, who have left school before high 
school graduation and who are likely to be unemployed and 
unemployable. 

In classes of 30, these retarded pupils from eight elementary schools 
have been grouped in one center. Here, under the direction of a 
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principal, Mrs. Helen Isbitz, and a specially appointed assistant 
principal, stimulating units of work, or topics, have been presented. 
Such units have been based upon the maturity, interest, and possible 
vocational aspiration of the pupils. Among these units could be 
listed “The Catalog,” “Installment Buying,” “The Newspaper,” and 
“The Student Council,” which have been distributed to the directors 
in our small group meetings. As an outgrowth of the student council 
unit, a book was developed relating how the youngsters learned to use 
a voting machine and how they learned some of the democratic proc- 
esses of government through participation in their election. Although 
this may not be “new” to elementary education, it was “new” to these 
students, for were they not in a special grouping, they would not have 
been selected for representation in a student government body. 

The establishment of a reading clinic within the school and a new 
approach to classroom instruction in reading with teachers working 
in teams of three is proving quite successful. 

Afterschool band and vocationally oriented low-order skill classes 
were offered, including typing, gasoline service station, wood products 
assembly, pre-employment class, and reading laboratory. Although 
this was an unusually hard winter, attendance was good. 

The opening of Drake Vocational Guidance and Counseling Center 
to serve older students of this age group (14 to 17) resulted in a re- 
vised structure in the afterschool program. Whereas the new voca- 
tional guidance center will offer expanded, intensive vocationally 
oriented shop training, the afterschool low-order skill shops are being 
set up to simulate a student business-manufacturing group. Each 
shop is to take part in the production of a salable item not currently 
being manufactured by industry. This is in the final stages of plan- 
ning; the item has been selected and a good outlet secured for its 
distribution. 

As of March 15, 1962, young people still in elementary school will 
have been placed in jobs through our employment coimselor. Job 
placements are usually for a 5-month period, although some are for 
longer and some for shorter periods of time. In order to qualify, the 
student must participate in the afterschool pre-employment course of 
eight sessions. Wages earned range from $3 to $12 per week plus 
carfare and sometimes lunch. 

Special interest groups which were largely concerned with urban 
4-H activities enrolled over 350 children who were overage for their 
grade and who needed some kind of guidance for better use of after- 
school time. Science, sewing, camera, cooking and other interests were 
all worked out under the framework of urban 4r-H. Each of the 21 
groups had a parent as well as a teacher sponsor, and each met in the 
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home of a child at least once per month. A savings program for this 
group has been started in cooperation with the local bank. The cash 
prizes awarded at Club-a-Rama will, we hope, become the initial 
deposits in the bank. Savings will be stressed continuously. 

Principals of four schools have planned with the Special Project 
staff some special laboratory approaches to reading and arithmetic 
which will be tried in the afterschool hours in the local schools. 
Children selected will be in the normal range of intelligence, but will 
be underachieving in skill subjects. Each school is developing its 
own program to reinforce its own efforts. Parents, teachers, and 
principals are enthusiastic. Successful techniques can be adapted to 
in-school teaching as rapidly as they prove their worth. 

Increasingly large numbers of pupils, parents, and teachers are par- 
ticipating in the cultural development program. More events are 
being held within the schools; concerts, dances, choral and instru- 
mental performances, and plays are beginning to claim about two 
weekends per month. Sunday trips are as well attended as those on 
Saturday, with principals, teachers, parents, pupils, and even dropouts 
climbing into buses bound for new experiences. 

dur last Sunday excursion (March 11) witnessed a group of 227 
from one school attending a ballet and 165 from the afterschool pro- 
gram attending a choral recital. 

A teen-age census revealed 1,687 young persons in our immediate 
school district in the out-of-school group; 63 percent were unem- 
ployed. Reaching out to these young people, staff counselors through 
letters, postcards, telephone calls, and home visits have contacted 
several hundred. Through personal interviews, testing, group and 
individual counseling, over 200 have voluntarily returned to formal 
evening school classes. Group guidance to the evening school returnee 
is given by a staff counselor. 

Special short-term transitional classes set up between 4 and 6 p.m. 
in Dunbar Vocational High School h& ve attracted 192 students in the 
following areas: cosmetology. Civil Service preparation (reading, 
writing, filling out applications, taking tests), hospital occupational 
training, typing, automobile painting (masking of cars for painting), 
automobile mechanics, pre-employment, alterations, and pressing. 

These classes are designed to help these young people become em- 
ployable in the shortest possible time. It is hoped that if employment 
results either from their efforts or from those of the project, they will 
continue a school affiliation. For some, these classes will serve as 
training in order to get ready for industry training or evening school. 

Occupational training courses have been set up in specific areas. 
Manufacturers of men’s clothing have participated in the setting up of 
courses in the needle trades; such courses are predicated upon skill on 
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power sewing machines. Young adults, both male and female, are 
eligible. Working as a catalyst, the Illinois State Employment 
Service (ISES) has brought together industry and the Special Proj- 
ect. Agreements for sharing responsibilities for greater service to the 
trainees have been reached : 



Special Project staff identifies prospective trainees and does the initial 
counseling and educational testing. 

Illinois State Employment Service screens the trainees and reports to the 
Special Project which candidates have the aptitudes necessary for success 
in the industry. 

Special Project staff sets up a skill training program which has been agreed 
upon by the manufacturers, the Illinois State Employment Service, and 
the project. 

The manufacturers furnish the power equipment and send a daily supervisor 
to note the progress of the class and to serve as a consultant in improving 
techniques and goals. 

At the end of the training period, the trainees are to be placed in jobs by the 
Illinois State Employment Service. 

The Amal gamated Clothing Workers of America Union participates on a 
consultant basis. 



After placement, the ISES is to give follow-up job counseling if the student 
requests it The Special Project is to give follow-up counseling in the 
educational and personal areas, encouraging the new jobholder to remain 
in school during the evening hours. 



Manufacturers have indicated they are interested in young people 
who have the capacity to advance in the trade. The first class started 
in February 1962. There are 110 applicants on the waiting list 
who have been screened by ISES and project counselors. 

Michael Eeese Hospital has agreed to cooperate by serving as a 
training outpost for hospital workers below the level of nurses’ aide. 
Trainees are given academic work in a school facility and on-the- 
job training in the hospital. Working hours, responsibilities, length 
of training, etc., are agreed upon by the hospital, the project and 
the student-trainee. Completion of the course will make the trainee 
a better employee in the 129 hospitals in the urban-suburban Chi- 
cago area. The first group started in March 1962. 

Although the work experience counselor is primarly concerned with 
jobs for the in-school group, approximately 60 students from the 
dropout group have been placed in part-time and full-time jobs at 
earnings as high as $125 per week. 

Completion of the pre-employment course and maintenance of a 
school affiliation are requirements for getting and keeping positions 
secured through the project. As work training and occupational 
training courses are completed, postjob counseling and supervision 
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will be given to all working students as well as those who secured 
jobs through the pre-employment course. 

Because of the serious purpose of the afterschool program and 
because it involves pupils from 11 to 21 years of age, the Chicago 
Teachers College (South) is conducting two courses — Practicum in 
School Counseling I and II — in Dunbar Vocational High School 
building. Students in the practicums are able to gain experience 
with pupils from a variety of backgrounds and ethnic groups. Nec- 
essary basic information can be given by project staff, who corre- 
late the practicum counseling with the efforts of the classroom 
teacher. 

Our schools are moving toward employing social workers. Prac- 
ticum students are learning how to work with school social workers, 
and the project social worker is now the first to be designated in that 
capacity. Thus, the student who serves as a trainee for a future 
counselor can make a contribution to the welfare of the schools, 
even though he has been unsuccessful in an academic setting. 
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An Adventure in Human Relations 



Muriel Crosby 
WUmi >gton Pvhlio Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 



I N AUGUST 1959 the Wilmington Public Elementary School ini- 
tiated The Three Year Experimental Project on Schools in Chang- 
ing Neighborhoods, sponsored by the Wilmington Board of Public 
Education and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
need for this study was urgent. 



Mobility 



Like other urban communities, Wilmington was experiencing great 
shifts in population as a result of a number of factors. Chief among 
these were the movement north of migrants from the South, largely 
from rural, deprived areas; the migration of a smaller number of 
technical and professional workers attracted by the industrial and 
professional opportunv ^ in this area; the influx of Puerto Ricans; 
and the movement out of the city of large numbers of middle-income 
and professional workers attracted to suburban life. Within the 
people uprooted from their neighborhoods to make way for a 
throughway and for slum clearance were moving from deprived 
areas into middle-income areas. 



Desegregation 



The flight to the suburbs of many urban middle-income families, 
which began in earnest at the close of World War II, gained im- 
petus as a result of the Supreme Court decision of 1954. Conse- 
quently, a large number of children from middle-income families 
were gradually removed from the public schools in the inner city, 
and children of migrant and uprooted families moved in. 

In May 1954, following the Supreme Court’s decision to desegre- 
gate the public schools, the Wilmington Board of Education directed 
its administrative staff to arrange for the desegregation of elemen- 
28 
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tary schools in September 1954. In Jime 1954, the school year 
closed with 4 segregated Negro schools and 10 segregated white ele- 
mentary schools, all with segregated staffs. In September 1954, the 
school year opened with 13 schools in use, 4 of which were still segre- 
gated Wause of the residential patterns. Seven of the 13 schools 
opened with desegregated staffs. Approximately 20 percent of the 
children were Negroes. In 1959-60, only one school remained uniracial 
(white) ; by 1961 all elementary schools were desegregated, and 54 
percent of the children were Negro. 

The Negro staff had increased from 75 in 1954 to 102 in 1959-60, 
an increase of over 33 percent. The entire staff was now about one- 
third Negro. 



Hope on the Horizon 



The chief problem created was recognized to be that of living to- 
gether harmoniously. In August 1959, the Director of the Delaware 
Begional Office of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(NCCJ), Elmer Paul Brock, proposed to the Director of Elementary 
Education of the Wilmington Public Schools the initiation of a Three- 
Year Experimental Project on Schools in Changing Neighborhoods 
to improve human relations. The NCCJ would provide consultant 
service, some office expenses for postage and materials, and eventual 
printing costs for reporting. The school system would provide the 
project administrator. Dr. Muriel Crosby, who was to have complete 
authority and responsibility for leadership in initiating and developing 
the study. 

While the general goals of the project were firmly established in the 
thinking of the leadership group, it was recognized that the defining 
of goals, the development and acceptance of basic assumptions under- 
lying the study, and the initiation and development of a plan of action 
should be clarified in cooperation with participants. Following are 
the goals, basic assumptions, and the plan of action as they emerged 
during 1959-'60, the first year of the study. 



Major Goals 



1. The development of curricula emphasizing human relations concepts, 
skills, sensitivities, and understandings to meet the needs of children and 
their families in changing neighborhoods. 

2. The development of cooperative community action programs to make it 
possible for adults working with children and their families, in whatever 
capacity, to coordinate their efforts in identifying and developing indige- 
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nous leadership, enabling the people of a community to help themselves 
to achieve a more satisf^ng life. 

3. The development of a research design for the study to provide : 

An accurate assessment of the social and personal needs of children 
their families who live in Wilmington’s changing neighborhoods ; 

A clear description of the processes used by school and community agen- 
cies and an assessmmit of their effectiveness ; 

An assessment of the effectiveness of the project in helping teachers, 
administrators, and community leaders in enabling children and their 
families to meet their human relations needs. 



Basic Assumptions 

1. The work of the school (curriculum) iand the changes essential 
in the school community in its broader sense (community action) must 
be interrelated if the schools are to fulfill their obligations of develop- 
ing a curriculum with “use value” in the child’s living at home and in 
his community. A functional curriculum depends not only upon the 
school but also upon the family and the community. The influence of 
family and community impinge upon the school and become a force 
for failure or success of school attempts to provide for the child a 
good climate for educational growth. The schools cannot carry the 
responsibility alone, nor can any other single community agency. 

2. Focus would be upon the follow ing ; 

The needs of children, which are the motivating force In curriculum building 
(curriculum). 

The needs of teachers, which underlie the research emphasis in the project 
(research). 

The needs of parents, which shape the community action aspect of the project 
(commnnily action). 

Plan of Action 

Procedures to be followed throughout the 3 years of study were de- 
veloped under the direction of the consultant. These embraced six 
major steps: 

1. Dioffnoais 

During the first year, diagnosis of children’s human relations needs 
was to be emphasized through a study of — 

Relationshipe In the family (child-child, parent-chUd, parent-parent. In- 
doctrination and the categories of relationships mentioned provides the 
dynamics for prejudice). 
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Relationships in communities (neighbors, families-agencies, families-in- 
stitutions, families-community workers) . 

Relationships in play groups (child-child, groups standards, conflicts 
between groups standards and family standards) . 

Relationships in the American scene (relationships between individuals 
and American society). 

A variety of instruments were to be used to discover children’s 
perceptions of themselves and the world about them. These included : 

Open-ended questions, such as “What do you like about your neighbor- 
hood?” “What would you like changed about your neighborhood?” to 
determine the children’s perceptions of their neighborhood, homes and 
families, friends, and others. 

Sociograms, reflecting children’s work and play choices among other 
children. 

Time budgetsi, providing some indication of how children spend their 
out-of-school time and with whom. 

Autobiographies, providing insight into children’s understanding of im- 
portant events in their lives. 

Children in the intermediate grade level would write their responses; 
primary grade children would draw pictures to be supplemented by 
explanatory comments dictated to the teachers. 

2. AnoHym of hvman relations rueeds 

Children’s responses would be analyzed by participants to detect 
possible clues to children’s needs. It was recognized that such re- 
sponses would provide clues only, for obviously they could not stand 
alone. They became more significant when related to other sources of 
information, such as school records, test scores, observations, confer- 
ences with parents and colleagues, and teacher, judgment. Later, as 
teachers studied these data about their children, their competence in 
making judgments and in using information about children increased. 

3. Relating findings to the curriculum 

Throughout the first year, the activities related to the diagnosis and 
analysis of children’s perceptions of their needs would be incorporated 
into curriculum planning. 

Of significance in planning appropriate educational programs for 
children in every school are the following facts : 

Each participating school, regardless of ils general economic status, enrolls 
the children of families representing the substandard to average or above- 
average income; 

Each school’s enrollment includes the children of families representing a 
vast range of values; 
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Each school's snrollmeDt includes children irepresenting the total range of 
human capacities, intellectual, emotional, and phyelcaL 

Each school's enrollment includes children who may be called the "advan- 
taged," for economic poverty and its crippling influence upon children may 
be olhet by parents whose love and care make it possible for a to 
flourish and grow toward maturity in the cobtext of genuine emotional 
security. To participants of the project, this is revealed continually. 
Ample evidence is found in what our econo mically deprived children say 
and do. When a child who looks at his degrading physical evironment 
can say, *T like my neighborhood because my neighbor takes me in when 
I am cold^" when a child can write, "I want to be a plumber hut first I 
must get my schooling. My mother never had schooling and ^e says it 
is the most important thing a boy can have," teachers know that values to 
live by are rooted in people, not in material possessions. This is the tope 
that makes education focused on human relations skills, sensitivities, 
knowledge and information the potent force it can be. 

4. Constructing teaching plans and cu/rricithmi maieruds 

The major emphasis of the second year of study was to be on cur- 
riculum development, utilizing the findings obtained in the diagnostic 
and analytical steps of the first year and continuing to use the skills 
learned in diagnosis and analysis as a basis for curriculum building. 

6. Trying out the plans 

Throughout the third year of the study, curriculum materials would 
be developed by participants to be tried out, evaluated, and duplicated 
for others to try out, modify, adapt, and evaluate. 

8. Evaluation 

While evaluation is a continuous process throughout the study, 
emphasis during the third year of study would be upon evaluation 
and redevelopment of curriculum on the basis of strengths and needs 
determined throughout preceding years of the project. 

Prepcoration for Cooperative Community Action 

The two basic goals of the project were recognized from the incep- 
tion, initiation, and planning as parallel goals of equal significance. 
During the first year, stimulation of interest on the part of lay citi- 
zens and representatives of other agencies in the city became the pri- 
mary objective; organizing for school-community action, the second 
objective; and initiating community action, the third objective. 

Moving into the Second Year of the Project 

As the public elementary schools in Wilmington prepared for the 
second year of this study, the six original project schools volunteered 
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to continue their participation with an increased number of staff mem- 
bers entering the project. Six more schools entered the project, 
making a total of 12 of the 15 elementary schools in the city. Teacher 
participants increased from 60 the first year to 165 the second, thus 
including approximately 52 percent of the teaching staff. 

While the constantly changing facets of life in the city make it dif- 
ficult to categorize elementary school neighborhoods, nine of the 
schools which participated in 1060-61 may be identified loosely as rep- 
resentative of economically deprived school neighborhoods; three 
represent middle and upper-middle economic school neighborhoods. 

The first year of the project had focused on the learning of diag- 
nostic techniques by the school staffs; the second year would feature 
the continued use of these techniques, while at the same time the find- 
ings would be providing the direction for curriculum development 
for human relations education. 

Inservice Education for New Insights and New Skills 

During the second year, it became essential that teachers under- 
stand something of the relationship between the achievement of goals 
in education for human understanding and the achievement of aca- 
demic goals. Participants defined curriculum in human relations edu- 
cation as understanding oneself in relation to other people and to 
social institutions. Several important premises were established and 
clarified to guide efforts to assure these dual goals. 

The premise that children learn better when they see a need to learn means 
that getting at children’s felt needs through diagnostic techniques has use 
value for the teacher. 

The premise that the child’s motivation to learn acutely affects the 
quality of his learning means that when a child sees purpose in learn ing , 
his achievement in reading, arithmetic, social studies and other subjects 
can be expected to be greater than it might be otherwise. 

The premise that a human-relations-focused curriculum is conducive to 
the development of human relations skill, sensitivities, knowledge, and 
appreciation means that we are concerned with helping children and their 
families achieve more satisfying school, family, and neighborhood life. 

Achievement of the usual academic skills becomes of greater significance 
than formerly,, for competence in learning demands the ability to read, to 
use arithmetic, science, and the social sciences, art, and music; and to 
practice good psysical and mental health. There is no dichotomy between 
academic skills and human relations skills. They reinforce one another. 

Through inservice education in building experience units in which 
children might develop or extend concepts and generalizations related 
to human relations skills, sensitivities, and knowledge, the partici- 
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pants developed many resoun^e materials which were to be shared with 
others during the third year of the project. 

The Community Organizes for Action 

During the first year, efforts were geared to~ 

Providing opportunities for school, agency, organization, and lay repre- 
sentatives to become acquainted and to establish the kind of rapport which 
would lead to sound working relationships ; 

Initiating school neighborhood action programs to be developed by profes- 
sional leadership from schools and agencies as a means of discovering and 
developing indigenous leadership. 

During the second year, these efforts began to pay off. Included 
8»mong the achievements of cooperative school and agency leadership 
were: 

The establishment of Price Run Community Council ; 

The establishment of a plan whereby Block Blight, Inc., would offer assist- 
ance and guidance to home owners desiring to rehabilitate their property 
I iu the Williams School neighborhood ; 

The establishment of an interagency council for two schools. Of this 
council the principal writes : 

i Two schools have an interagency coimcil which meets two or three 

j times a year. This council is composed of agency representatives who 

I serve our school community. The membership is composed of parents, 

! ministers, PTA leaders, youth service leaders, and school personnel. 

Problems dealt with are those directly concerning our small commun- 
ity. It is the philosophy of the group that no one agency is equipped to 
I . do all of the Jobs needed to be done in our community; that if each 

. agency shared a part of the bigger problem, we would be able to achieve 

I a degree of accomplishment with serious problems. 

During the past two years this group has assisted the school in many 
ways. Peoples Settlement cleared an area south of Fourth Street for 
the establishment of a playground in that area. Christian Community 
Center has provided the school with a free lunch donor and a used cloth- 
ing outlet. The YMCA and the YWCA have established after-school 
clubs in our building. 

Redevelopment officials kept us alert to the progress of the redevelop- 
ment program and the whereabouts of our parents and pupils involved 
in redevelopment. 

This group is now interested in working with some of the hard-core 
cases that live in our community. Case conferencing has been suggested. 
We hope to arrange for one case conference before the close of school. 

Agency officials have expressed satisfaction with the meetings that 
have been held. Personally speaking, I believe that we have done as 
much for interagency relationships as for better school-community 
agency relations. 
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A marked acceleration of cooperative effort between the Youth Aid Unit 
of the Bureau of Police and the schools to prevent antisocial behavior of 
children in a number of neighborhoods. 

These and many other outcomes of cooperative school and agency 
effort are recognized as primarily school-initiated. It was recognized 
from the beginning of the project, however, that something more than 
school action was needed. Just as schools have primary responsibility 
for the education of children in school, so it was felt the community 
has primary responsibility for helping children and their families in 
any needed phase of family and community life. While the schools 
have a community responsibility for full participation in common 
community endeavors, other agencies must accept responsibility for 
coordinating their efforts toward common goals. The responsibility 
was generally recognized, but the means for implementing it presented 
problems and hazards centered in the following factors : 



Public schools operated within a well-established structure which makes 
the administration of the school project relatively simple. Community 
agencies do not have such a structure. Each agency is usually unique and 
relatively independent of other agencies, and responsible to its own distinct 
administration and board. Establishing a common framework or structure 
in which agencies would coordinate their actions became one of the most 
perplexing problems encountered during 1960-61 ; 

Coordinating action programs caused some agency representatives to be 
concerned about the exercise of authority. Did the proposed plan contain 
seeds of conflict in authority for the participants? Was there a threat to 
the autonomy of individual agencies? 

Past experience of failure by others to coordinate action programs of 
community agencies was a psychological block to some participants ; 

The composition of the membership presented another “unknown” in the 
experience of the participants. Religious leaders were accustomed to co- 
operative efforts with other religious leaders; welfare agencies were ac- 
customed to cooperative efforts with other welfare agencies. Organizations 
generally worked within their own individual structures rather than across 
the board with other agencies and organizations. Lay people often served 
on boards of agencies and organization as volunteer workers or flnancial 
contributors, but seldom as equal partners with professionals in coordinating 
action programs. Added to the vast variety of personnel in the present 
community, agency, and organization project were the Bureau of Police, the 
Youth Aid Unit, a professional sorority, and others, each established to 
fulfill specific resi>onsibilities. It remained to be seen whether or not a large 
disparate membership could eventually function successfully as a group 
bound together by common concerns and common commitments to a common 
goal; 

The dedication of an agency or organization to its purpose, function, and 
program gave rise to doubts and, in some cases, fear. Was an attempt being 
made to impose programs upon agencies and organizations? Would this 
mean a redirection of established programs from outside the organization? 
Most difiScult of all, where would an administrator be found for the com- 
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munity organization project comparable in function to the administrator of 
the school project? Lacking funds to employ an administrator, being unable 
to secure administrative leadership from already overburdened agency staffs, 
would the project find that the “pinch hitting” of the administrator would 
be adequate for the job? 

How these problems and hazards have been met provides a fascinat- 
ing report of group processes at work, processes that desil with — 

Learning ways and means of communicating. 

Establishing mutual confidence. 

Defining a common goal. 

Identifying common problems. 

Seeking mutually acceptable ways of working. 

Gaining new insights and understandings. 

Planning for the development of new skills and new achievements. 

That the project was “off the ground” was a tribute to the personal 
goodwill, professional skills, and deep commitments of the members 
of the group, and to the continuing support and help provided by the 
National Conference of Cliristians and Jews through its directors of 
Program Development for Schools and Colleges, and Program Devel- 
opment for Community Organizations. 

Throughout the second year, community agencies and organizations 
muted to arrive at a common task or goal through which each would 
attempt to coordinate its efforts in working with the people of the 
community. After a year of earnest struggle, the following statement 
was accepted : 

We, the Community Agency and Organization participants in 
the Three-Year Experimental Project on Schools in Changing 
Neighborhoods, address ourselves to the task of improving the qual- 
ity of relationships among people in order to affect the direction of 
community change. 

A Steering Committee was elected and plans for the third year 
evolved. 

The Third Year of the Project 

In the school aspect of the project, the use of diagnostic techniques 
and the development of experience units were continued. Evaluation, 
a continuing process, was a major responsibility if the termination of 
the formal aspects of the study was to leave us with directions for 
the big pull ahead. Not until some time in the future will it be possi- 
ble to treat the data collected and reach objective conclusions regard- 
ing the value of the project. 

Subjective and descriptive evidence of progress toward the goals 
we sought is of great significance to the participants. The final 
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evaluation v.*ill provide evidence of the following achievements in 
the schools : 

A closer identification of teachers with their children. Complaints about 
children, formerly rampant, are no longer heard. A change in attitude 
of the staff is pronounced. 

A deeper imderstanding of the function Of the public school in its neigh- 
borhood setting. An acceptance of the responsibility of the school to serve 
all its children, disadvantaged as well as advantaged, has been achieved. 

A greater satisfaction in the teaching role because of a greater commit- 
ment and greater success in the achievements of children. Of 24 teachers 
leaving the city schools for suburban assignments during the last 5 years, 
22 had not participated in the project. We seem to have stemmed the flow 
of city teachers to the surburbs. 

A lack of tension in school living. Less fighting, and greater orderliness 
and comfort in classrooms and buildings are marked. 

More widespread and effective curriculum planning. Planning, always a 
problem, is more common and is more deeply rooted in children’s needs and 
interests. 

A more realistic defining of standards. Through the project, participants 
are demonstrating an understanding of the fact that outside standards 
applied to all children are unrealistic and impossible. 

Teaching individual children instead of entire grades gives promise of 
eventual Avidespread practice. 

A more widespread use of enrichment experience through participation 
in cultural activities in the community. “Little Horizons Programs’’ are 
dvsveloping. 

Evidence of greater achievement in standardized test results. Returns 
on one school’s 55 fifth-graders (lowest economic level, group intelligence 
scores fiO to 143) reveal a median total achievement growth in a year, 
whereas 6 to 9 months has been typical for children in these circumstances. 
The median score for vocabulary, formerly the lowest score in reading and 
language, was one month short of 2 years’ growth. Conclusive evidence 
awaits the study for data for all participants. 

In the community aspect of the project several illustrations of 
progress are provided : 

The Unitarian Church, one which moved with its congregation to the 
suburbs in the late 1950’s, has been making an effort to recognize the 
responsibility of the suburbs to the city. Its Social Action Committee has 
been active in participation in the Three- Year Experimental Project on 
Schools in Changing Neighborhoods. Its most recent newsletter carried 
the following report ; 

Co-sponsored by the Wilmington Board of Education and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, this project has involved several 
of our church members, representing community agencies and organi- 
zations and our own committee. 

The first- and second-year reports, profound and insightful, by Dr. 
Muriel Crosby, may be borrowed through the Social Action Committee. 
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Most of the problems being discussed at the Changing Neighborhoods 
I committee meetings are of wide scope and are being studied by the devel- 

I oping neighborhood associations as well as by welfare agencies, churches, 

I etc. We found that by meeting some of the basic requirements of children 

i in the city public schools our church groups and individuals filled a gap in 

I services available. 

For example, 200 free lunches were contributed as a result of appeals 
I in our church bulletin. Contributions came from the Women’s Alliance 

and from individuals. 

Shoes are being collected by our church school youngsters and are being 
delivered to the Wilmington schools. 

The Women’s Alliance sewing groups have been sewing new school 
clothing and 'have made several dozen smocks out of worn shirts contrib- 
ute 1 by members of the church. 

I Volunteers from our church are also helping the trainable-retarded chil- 

dren from the Opportunity School, on Fridays, at the YWCA, with their 
swimming sessions. 

I We intend to keep posted on activities and needs revealed through the 

I Changing Neighborhoods project and will keep church members informed 

I of the areas in which we can be helpful. 

I In some schools and neighborhoods Puerto Ricans and other Spanish- 

I speaking children need language assistance which the schools and other 

I agencies are not yet prepared to provide adequately. There is a need 

I for volunteers who can assist a few hours a week. Our committee would 

I be glad to hear from you if you speak Spanish and might be able to help. 

I Students of the Wilmington scene find much encouragement in the 

I multitude of signs of positive action in the community. Whereas 

I less than 3 years ago we had only 2 neighborhood councils, we now 

I have 12. Price Run Community Council has been a trail blazer and 

I is demonstrating what can be accomplished by citizens who care. 

I Churches of many denominations are moving way out front in stimu- 

Ij lating the people to action. New citizens groups are springing into 

I being and some older ones are getting a second lease on life. Regard- 

I less of the initiating source, an examination of membership reveals 

I that usually a number of participants in the community aspect of 

the project are deeply involved in the work of the citizen’s groups. 

The YMCA has engaged in a number of cooperative ventures with 
project schools: 

1. The establishment of afterschool recreational groups in three ele- 
mentary schools. 

2. The Y staff and school staff of one inner-city school hold regular 
planning sessions for counseling boys and planning afterschool activities. 

3. A friendship group has been established for one school on Saturday 
nights at the YMCA. 

4. “Indian guide’’ teams of father and sons are adopting small “braves” 
who have no father. 
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In one school neighborhood all agencies offering summer programs 
have planned activities to avoid duplication and to provide for all 
ages, preschool through teens. 

A women’s honorary educational society has established a door- 
to-door survey to provide guidance of residents in contacting agencies 
able to serve them. 

Note : Material for this report has been abstracted from the first and second 
annual progress reports of the Three-Year Experimental Project on Schools in 
Changing Neighborhoods, 1959-61, An Adventure in Human Relations. 
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The Washington, D.C., Program 

JoHX D. Kooxtz 
District of Cohmibia Public Scfiools 
Washington, D.C. 

T he district of Columbia public school system is similar 
to those in most urban areas in that the needs of the pupil popula- 
tion have grown more rapidly than the ability of the taxpayer to pro- 
vide the necessary staff, supplies, and buildings. The student popula- 
tion of the District of Columbia could well be characterized by two 
significant words: ever-expanding and mobile. We have approxi- 
mately 130,000 students in our schools, and we anticipate an increase 
in 1963 of 5,000. Mobility can best be illustrated by citing the 16,000 
separate school transfers of students moving in and out of schools in 
the school year 1961-62. Much of this movement is the result of im- 
migration, chiefly from Maryland and Virginia and also from other 
States in the South. However, the greater part of it is simply move- 
ment from school to school and from neighborhood to neighborhood. 

During the last 15 years, we have seen significant changes in the 
racial composition in our pupil and teacher populations. The Negro 
pupil membership has increased about 3 percent each year during 
this period. At the present time our pupil population is 84 percent 
Negro. Concurrently, there has been a change in the racial composi- 
tion of the teaching staff, but this change has not been nearly so rapid 
as that in the pupil population. 

Our needs are dramatically highlighted by our shortage of school 
buildings — an estimated $120 million worth of buildings would only 
bring our faciliti^ up to a standard considered barely adequate. 

In spite of the above-mentioned problems and difficulties, we have 
gathered together a dedicated and highly competent staff, the key to 
any successful educational program. We have shown slow, steady 
growth in achievement on standardized tests during a period when 
the citywide average IQ has fallen lower and lower. The increased 
holding power of our schools and the academic successes of our stu- 
dents who attend college are just a few of the indexes we use to meas- 
ure our success. 
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5 - Before considering our efforts with children in culturally deprived 

I ^ like to mention three basic tenets of our educational 

phil^ophy which must be understood before one can understand the 

particular school system of Washington : 

!■• dedicated to the policy of homogeneous groupings. We 

0 “track” students as early as they can be identified. Unfortunately, 

t| many people think that tracking implies a static placement of the 

f ^ student. This is not so. There is a great flexibility and mobility in 

I . our placement of students. At the senior high school level, we have 

1 I curriculum (honors, regular college preparatory, general, 

ill 5 <^ke junior high school level, a three-track curriculum 

rl (honors, general, and basic); and at the elementary school level, a 

tkrw-track curriculum similar to that in the junior high schools is 
instituted in the 4th grade. 

; I 2. We are not coy in dealing with students in whom we have iden- 

I academic talents. Students with college potential are almost 

I “forced” into courses which will prepare them for college. We be- 

^kat students should take the most demanding program pos- 
sible. This mal^ it necessary for us to spend considerable time and 
of^ort in counseling students and parents in order to persuade the stu- 
dent to see the wisdom in meeting the challenge of hard, solid, aca- 
demic subjects. 

j|r Hansen, Superintendent of the Washington, D.C., 

: i; ; Public Schools, explains our combined efforts to bolster the elemen- 

rf : Ury school program in his book The Amidon Elementary School 

I (1962)^ This program is a successful attempt to teach children di- 

| j ^ly in a highly organized manner. It might be said that this is 

I . in other places throughout the country. Our plan is an 

I effort to teach children specific subject matter areas in a highly or- 

U; ganized way so that they will learn better and faster and will, if the 

■ i^eaching is as good as we hope it will be, develop confidence and self- 

respect as well as skills. 

W^ashington has its own Peace (forps. W^e call it the Urban Service 
t j Corps. This corps is staffed with paid personnel consisting of an 

assistant superintendent, two assistants, and adequate clerical help. 
Funds for this program were provided by an anonymous donor, and 
the program was formally inaugurated at the close of the last school 
year. The Urban Service Corps has as its objective to bring together 
in a planned, intelligent manner those forces in the community which 

can help a child who needs more attention than the regular school can 
supply. 

I should like to tell about two or three of the current programs of 
^ke Urban Service Corps. One is a program for unwed mothers. We 
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know definitely nearly 400 youngsters under 16 years of age left our 
school system last year due to pregnancy. This does not represent 
e otal figure. Statistics only record those students who were so 
reported to the school attendance dej: artment. At the present time, 
we have no regular in-school program of visiting instruction for these 
yo^gsters. Under the Urban Service Corps we have brought to- 
gether retired teachers and competent housewives, who are continuing 
education of these girls either at home or in an administration 
offi^ building. Many of these youngsters are now returning to school, 
picking up their academic programs where they had dropped them last 
year. Formerly, they merely missed this time from school, and this 
lost time delayed their educational progress. During this period at 
home, we also attempt to provide some guidance for these girls in 
baby care, home management, and the like. 

A second program of the Urban Service Corps is being conducted 
at Cardozo High School. This school building had been long ne- 
glMted. In recent years we have spent great sums of money to make 
this fine old building a satisfactory school plant. Today the equip- 
ment and plant condition ranks with the best in our school system. 
It IS a large school with a present enrollment of approximately 1,500. 
At the last parent- teachers meeting at Cardozo, the auditorium, which 
has a seating capacity of 1,900, was filled. In the past we were luckj' 
to get 250 people to attend a parent-teachers meeting. This change is 
primarily due to the efforts of an imaginative principal. Dr. Bennetta 
Washington. She has completely changed the image of this school 
rough her dynamic leadership and her imaginative program. Noth- 
ing extra, except improvement of the physical facilities of the building 
has been provided. 

Another successful program is the one at Boys’ Junior-Senior High 
School, a school for patently disturbed boys who in former years 
would have been excluded from school. Many of these boys are known 
to the court and have long histories of delinquency on file in our de- 
partment of pupil appraisal. We have deliberately kept this school 
^all, with a maximum enrollment of 50 boys. These youngsters must 
be accompanied by their parents before thay are admitted. After a 
conference, a hand-tailored program is made. Purposely, we have a 
^eat deal of parent involvement. The counselor, the principal, and 
the teacher assigned to locating jobs work closely with the home. We 
accept these boys for what they are. We understand that they are 

angry people, dissatisfied with school, and very frequently dissatisfied 
With life. 

This ^ar five of these boys are working in a department store ware- 
house. This IS a big breakthrough for us, because acceptance by the 
big industries m the city will mean future job contracts. We had 
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placed many boys with small businesses because of the personal impact 
Hyman Perlo, the job-conditioning teacher; but now that we have 
induced a large company to employ five of these very, very question- 
able risks, we believe we are making great progress. We feel that 
these jobs will be earned and retained on a businesslike rather than a 
personal basis. Mr. Perlo has to start by teaching the boys to shake 
hands. To develop middle-class values for these boys is not easy. Last 
week, we had an awards assembly at which a civic club gave two bonds 
to worthy boys. One of these boys received a citation of recommenda- 
tion from the police department because he had prevented a very 
serious street attack. Two years ago this could never have happened. 

We added a social worker to one school staff, and unfortunately for 
us, she was so good that she was promoted to be one of the directors 
in the Urban Service Corps. This social worker was assigned to a 
school slum area which was primarily concerned with the coordina- 
tion of community agencies. The families she helped were serviced 
by any number of agencies, but there was such a lack of coordination 
among them that frequently there was duplication and wasted effort. 
We had some success with this program. 

The other program I should like to discuss is the Macfarland- 
Roosevelt Guidance Project. This is a 6-year program for students 
entering Macfarland Junior High School and continuing at Roosevelt 
High School, both in the northwest section of the city. A section 
of the city that is in transition racially, it is occupied by an increas- 
ingly large proportion of Negro residents. We could have located this 
project in any number of other schools, but we wanted it in a commu- 
nity in transition. We were also looking for a school where we had 
a racially integrated staff and student body. We did not write this 
into the project, but we were very definitely interested in attempting 
to face realistically the angers and resentments often felt by minority 
groups. Other problems appeared. What happens when a minority 
p*oup becomes a majority group? How do you find the leadership 
in the minority group which can recognize and cope with this change? 
It is difficult to discuss these problems in a manner that is neither hos- 
tile nor condescending, but the administration and teachers at both 
Macfarland and Roosevelt have done a masterful job in handling this 
situation. 

This does not mean that there have been no problems. To the con- 
trary, the program has broken down from time to time, but we have 
learned much from these failures. We saturated this school with ad- 
ditional personnel; an extra counselor, a social worker, additional 
psychiatric services, and three remedial teachers. We made a serious 
mistake in the beginning in providing cultural opportunities which 
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were too far removed from the experience of the children. We have 
redirected the cultural activities now in terms of reality, with emphasis 
on showing Negro youngsters successful Negro artists, colleges, and 
the like. By kindling their interest, we have expanded their horizons 
to the point that most of the students now clamor for tickets to 
the National Symphony concerts. 

This year we have continued our parental involvement and have 
greatly strengthened our relationships with the parents. Here the 
principal of the school is not involved. Small groups of parents meet 
with the counselor and the social worker. As a general rule these 
groups meet after school or in the evening with small section groups — 
25 or 30 parents at the meeting. 

Let me tell you how we selected the children to be included in 
the project. We listed all the children in the seventh grade, ranked 
them according to IQ and reading ability, and then selected every 
other student for the project. This controlled half of the seventh- 
grade pupils at Macfarland was saturated with services, and the 
other half received the normal amount of services. However, as a 
matter of fact, nonproject students did receive more services, because 
it would have been unfair not to allow the entire seventh grade to 
participate. When we compare the two groups we see tremendous 
improvement in the project group, as shown by (1) fewer disciplinary 
cases, (2) improved attendance, (3) lower percentage of failure, (4) 
greater growth in reading, and (5) more upward movement from 
track to track. 

By the time the project is completed, we hope that we can show that 
this is not simply more expensive education, but good sound educa- 
tion and profitable business in terms of dollars and cents as well as 
in terms of human values. 

While we are not ready to state categorically that this is the only 
way to approach the education of culturally deprived children, we in 
Washington are beginning to tingle with the excitement that comes 
when plans succeed. We are on the way to success. This we believe. 
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The Higher Horizons Program in 
New York City 

Jacob Landers 
Coordinator^ Higher Horizons 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
Brooklyn, New York 

Demonstration Guidance Program 

It is difficult to believe that the first large-scale, systematic program 
to meet the educational needs of disadvantaged children, our own 
Higher Horizons program, began fewer than 6 years ago. In 1956, 
the Demonstration Guidance project was organized in Junior High 
School 43, Manhattan, and was continued the following year in 
George Washington High School, also in Manhattan. It had as its 
major purpose the identification and stimulation of able students. It 
aimed to inspire such students from a culturally different area, and 
from low-income families without an educational tradition, to reach 
higher goals. 

Of the 1,400 students at Junior High School 43, 48 percent w'ere 
Negro, 38 percent were Puerto Rican, and 14 percent were white. 
Collectively, they suffered from all the ills which a modem society 
can visit upon the children unfortunate enough to live in it, 5 city slums. 
One-half the children received free lunch, indicating that their 
families were getting welfare assistance. A high proportion came 
from broken homes. Many of them were latchkey children, wearing 
around their necks the key which was mute evidence of an empty 
apartment when they returned from school. Large numbers lived in 
SRO (Single Room Occupancy) apartments broken up into single 
rooms in which whole families live. 

From among these 1,400 children, we selected one-half who showed 
some glimmer of academic potential, no matter how slight. These 700 
were years retarded in reading, with a verbal IQ score of 95. 

There were some failures. Of the original 700, only about 375 
remained in the experimental group when they went on to the George 
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Washington High School. Overall, however, the results were 
amazing: 

On the junior high school level, reading scores Increased from 5.4 in grade 
7 (1 year and 4 months helow normal) to 9.7 in grade 9 (3 months above 
normal) ; 

The number of high school completions Increased hy 39 percent as com- 
pared to previous groups ; 

The number of pupils who went on to some form of higher education 
Increased 250 percent ; 

Verbal IQ scores (which usually go down with age for underprivileged 
children) rose from a median of 93 in grade 8 to a median of 102 in grade 

I 11; 

In a high school graduating class of more than 900, project pupils ranked 
1, 4 and 6 ; 

Pupils were accepted by such colleges as Amherst, Columbia, Union, 
Franklin and Marshall, and Michigan. 



Higher Horizons 

History . — ^The success of the Demonstration Guidance Program led 
to its extension in September 1959 to 13 junior high schools and to the 
52 elementary schools from which their pupils come. At that time, 
we introduced the program into grades 3 and 7. Since then, we have 
been adding one grade at a time. In September 1960 we included 
grades 4 and 8 ; in September 1961, grades 5 and 9 ; and in September 
1962 we included grade 6, and also grade 10 in 11 academic and voca- 
tional high schools. At that time we had 53,000 pupils — 35,000 
in elementary schools, grades 3 to 6 ; 10,000 in junior high schools ; and 
8,000 in grade 10 of high school. 

There is one very great difference between Higher Horizons and 
Demonstration GuidaTice. In the Demonstration Guidance Program 
we dealt only with the academically able. These numbered one-half 
of the student population in junior high school, only one-fourth upon 
high school admission, and even fewer for each succeeding grade. In 
the Higher Horizons program, we include all children, the academi- 
cally disabled as well as the academically able. 

Decentralized, Operation . — It has not been generally recognized 
that our program represents in reality a decentralized operation. The 
goals and the standards for evaluation are the same for all districts, 
but each field assistant superintendent, in cooperation with the princi- 
pal, determines the specific program for an individual school. This 
decentralization results, in a large part, from the heterogeneity of 
population in New York City. Even among the underprivileged, 
there are degrees of disadvantage. The problems of the de facto segre- 
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gated school in the slums of Harlem are quite different from those 
of the de facto segregated school in Queens, where the population 
is socially mobile. Then again, these two schools differ markedly from 
the school in the South Bronx, with its predominantly Puerto Rican 
population, or from the school in a neighborhood with a large immi- 
grant Portuguese and Italian population. 

There are no two districts and no two schools which have precisely 
the same program. This can best be illustrated with reference to the 
use made of the special teachers. Every district in which there are 
Higher Horizons schools has received an additional allotment of 
teachers. In District A, these program teachers have been assigned to 
individual schools primarily as curriculum assistants and teacher 
trainers. In District B, they have been organized in “teams” of 
teacher training specialists in such areas as reading, mathematics, 
science, and social studies, and they visit schools on a scheduled basis. 
In District C, they have been assigned to individual schools mainly 
to carry on programs of reading improvement. In District D, pro- 
gram teachers have been assigned to individual schools, with the scope 
of their duties to be determined almost entirely by the principal. 
All of them spend a good part of their time participating in such ac- 
tivities as parent and community education, cultural activities, teacher 
training, curriculum improvement and enrichment, and remedial work. 
From school to school, however, there is a shift of emphasis depending 
upon local conditions. 

Special Services and Funds.— For the school year 1961-62 the 
Higher Horizons program cost about $1.5 million, or about $35 per 
pupil. This money is being spent for 16 additional guidance coun- 
selors and 140 additional program teachers, together with added funds 
for books and supplies. Actually, the advantage in favor of our dis- 
advantaged children is much greater than $35. In terms of profes- 
sional workers per thousand pupils, the difference in favor of the 
underprivileged children ranges from 15 percent to 60 percent. This 
difference results in part from smaller class size and in part from our 
many special programs. Let me illustrate by comparing 2 elementary 
schools, each with 950 pupils. The first one in a middle-class resi- 
dential area has 29 teachers. The other, one of our Higher Horizons 
schools. Public School l7l Queens, has in addition to the 29, 17 full- 
time teachers and 3 half-time teachers assigned as follows : 5 teachers 
to reduce class size ; 1 special reading improvement teacher ; 1 Higher 
Horizons teacher; 1 Higher Horizons guidance counselor; a special 
team consisting of a guidance counselor, a half-time psychologist, and 
a half-time social worker ; a half-time attendance teacher ; a substitute 
auxiliary teacher to facilitate the adjustment of the non-English 
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speaking child and his parents to the school and community; and 7 
full-time teachers for an All-Day Neighborhood School program. 
These teachers assist with curriculum and guidance during the regular 
day session. Between 3 and 5 o’clock, they carry on a specialized group 
work program. 

Other Higher Horizons schools have the following services which I 
have not formerly mentioned: junior guidance classes, in which the 
average register is only 10 (these classes are for emotionally disturbed 
children and the seriously maladjusted) ; teacher trainers, and non- 
English speaking coordinators, to serve as curriculum assistants for 
teachers of non-English speaking children. 

No one of our Higher Horizons schools has all of these services, but 
all have some of them. That is why it is a grave understatement to say 
that we are spending only $35 per pupil on our Higher Horizons pro- 
gram. In our Higher Horizons schools, we have approximately 30 
percent more teachers than in schools in middle-class areas. The scope 
of operations of Higher Horizons includes not only the 256 teachers 
and counselors assigned specifically for this program but also more than 
200 other teachers. Thus, our Higher Horizons program is a function 
of all the additional services allocated because of the special needs of 
the school. 

Basic Premises . — The Higher Horizons program is based on the 
premise that desirable change in an individual child can be effected best 
by direct influence upon the child himself, upon the teacher, and upon 
the parent. 

If we are to raise the educational, vocational, or aspirational levels 
of the child, we must first convince him that it is possible. A major 
effort must be made to raise his self-esteem as a necessary preliminary 
to improvement in motivation and in achievement. The teacher is the 
key figure^ in the total process. She herself must first believe in the 
child and in the program; she must be the first to catch the contagion 
of enthusiasm. Faced with the daily demands of difficult situations, 
the teacher, often new and inexperienced, may tend to lose sight of the 
tremendous reservoir of potential which exists in all children. Our 
program has been successful because it has stimulated the faith of 
teachere in pupils and has given to teachers the means to translate 
that faith into reality. 

The parents are equally important in any program designed to raise 
the levels of aspiration and of achievement of pupils. Parents always 
want more education, better jobs, and a better life for their children. 
It has been our responsibility to convince them not only that these 
goals are possible, but also that they go together. 
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I Specific Objectives.— The specific objectives of the Higher Horizons 

programs have been officially stated, as follows : 

identify better each child’s abilities, interests, and needs. 

^ stimulate each child to attain achievement levels commensurate with 

r his ability. 

?'• 

I 3. To assist each child in making and carrying out appropriate educational 

K and occupational plans. 

I create the aspiration of college or other higher education in the minds 

I of students with appropriate ability. 

I raise the children s cultural sights by exposing students to opportunities 

I "*ld experiences which may not be provided for them elsewhere. 

, train teachers in the identification of abilities and needs and in ap- 

r propriate methods of motivation and instruction so that potentialities will 

be realized better. 

7. To stimulate and foster greater teacher participation through encourage- 
i ment derived from pupil achievement. 

I 8. To encourage and assist parents in providing an atmosphere of encourage- 

ment and stimulation. 

' 9. To give parents a better understanding of educational opportunities avail- 

able to them and to their children. 

10. To enlist the assistance of community agencies in supplying necessary 

j services to these pupils. 

11. To encourage the community to accept the worthwhileness of higher 

I cultural levels and the fact that each child should be educated to his optimum 

I potential. 

f- 

I 12. To develop guidance and counseling procedures and techniques to ac- 

complish these objectives. 

3 13. To do research on new techniques for the identification of pupil needs 

and stimulation of all children. 

14. To develop evaluative instruments for determining the effectiveness of 
I this integrative approach. 

^ - 

I The Program in ^ci^^/t.-^herever it has been introduced, the 

j Higher Horizons program has stimulated the professional staff to 

greater enthusiasm and endeavor. The avenues of operation have 
J generally fal^n into nine distinct categories : inspirational, guidance, 

i teacher training, curriculum enrichment, curriculum adaptation, re- 

medial, cultural, parent and community education, and recordkeeping 
and evaluation. 

1. Inspiration features 

I One of the truly remarkable facts about the Higher Horizons program is 

I that its total impact has been greater than the impact of its separate features. 

I enthusiasm generated by the program has spread to supervisors, teach- 

• parents, and pupils. The very name has served to inspire new hope 

I and to spur new progress. In the beginning, some parents were resentful 

j- af the possible implications for the community. Now we receive requests 

I ^’■0“ parent groups that new schools be included in the Higher Horizons pro- 
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gram. Student teachers are often eager to receive their training in a Higher 
Horizons school, and willingly accept appointmentri to such schools. 

Children wear the title as a mark of distinction, and have been heard to 
boast of their honor to their less fortunate fellows. 

These emotional concomitants of the program have often been as valuable 
as the actual activities. A direct and intensive effort has been made to give 
to teachers and to parents that faith in children, and to children that faith 
in themselves, which alone makes progress possible. 

2. Guidance 

Since individual guidance is the core of the program, one of the goals is an 
individual interview for each child and his parents at least once* a year. 
Children with special problems may be interviewed many times. ‘4his indi- 
vidual counseling for pupils and parents is accompanied by home visits and 
work with the Bureau of Child Guidance and co mmuni ty agencies. At the 
same time, group guidance techniques are used with classes and with groups. 

The emphasis in group guidance is upon raising the aspirational level of 
the children, together with the earlier introduction of occupational and 
educational information. Specific efforts have been made to invite leading 
community figures into the schools, not only for motivation, but also to 
serve as “identity figures” for the children. 

Counselors participate regularly in faculty, grade, and group conferences 
designed to further the inservice training of teachers. 

3. Teacher training 

Throughout the city the program teachers have devoted more time to the 
training of new teachers than to any other single activity. In one district, 
teams of curriculum experts serve all new teachers in Higher Horizons 
schools on a rotating basis. In another district, program teachers are as- 
signed to specific grades, and for the first half of the school year almost the 
entire resources of the district oflSce were mobilized to help the new teachers. 
Program teachers give demonstration lessons, conduct inservice courses, 
maintain resource rooms, provide audiovisual aids, assist with planning and 
routines, illustrate proper room decoration, and carry on a multitude of 
similar activities. The peer relatidnship existing between the helper and 
the helped has invariably proved a source of great strength. The program 
teacher has also served to “spark” the entire program in the school, with the 
assistance of the counselor and under the guidance of the principal. It is 
often she who transmits her enthusiasm and her spirit to the entire staff, 
using such devices as meetings, newsletters, committws, informal discus- 
sions, readings, and the like. Her efforts have served to renew and revive 
the faith of the veterans, as well as to inspire newcomers. 

4. Curriculum enrichment 

In many schools the work of the program teachers has been the focus of a 
schoolwide effort to enrich the curriculum for as many pupils as possible. 
In one school they offer enriched experiences in mathematics to upper-grade 
children ; in a second, they give direct musical instruction, either vocal or 
instrumental, to groups and classes, while carrying on a teacher training 
program; in a third, they develop creative writing activities for bright 
children, while the teachers of the classes affected instruct a small group of 
children who are gifted in art. Such activities often depend, of course, upon 
the talents of the individual program teachers. In all schools, however, a 
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f; major goal of the Higher Horizons program is the enrichment of the regular 

I school program for all students. 

I 5. Curriculum adaptation 

I With the extension of the Higher Horizons program to include all children, 

I there has arisen the problem of curriculum adaptation. The necessity for 

t raising the pupil’s self-image has been noted above. Fully conscious of the 

I desire to raise the level of all children, we must nevertheless give to the 

t children work which is within the scope of their ability. This problem has 

enlisted the best efforts of all the personnel of our Higher Horizons schools. 

The program teacher has played a leading role in this endeavor, with such 
activities as the following : organization and maintenance of resource rooms ; 
assistance with materials and audiovisual aids ; leadership in construction 
of resource units ; help to individual teachers with special problems ; and the 
I writing of school bulletins and syllabuses. | 

I 6. Remedial services 

i Higher Horizons personnel have been used to reduce retardation in aca- 

|: demic areas, especially in reading and in mathematics. The program has 

i; permitted schools to extend remedial services to more children. 

ii 

I 7. Cultural experiences 

While all schools try to provide enrichment through trips, such efforts are 
often limited. With the added personnel provided by Higher Horizons, 
teachers are better able to plan and take trips which are educationally 
worthwhile. In Higher Horizons schools, the number of trips has increased 
j tremendously. Tens of thousands of children, many of whom had never 

been out of their home neighborhoods, have visited such places as Town Hall, 

City Center, Carnegie Hall, Brooklyn Academy of Music, and the Shake- 
speare theater at Stratford, Conn. They have seen and heard ballets, 
operas, puppet shows, concerts, folk dances, plays, and music festivals. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of these trips. One prin- 
cipal commented, “The children’s frame of reference has been truly extended. 

Words like ’museum’, ‘ballet’, ‘terminal’, ‘automat’ are not just sight words. 

[: They are real.” A parent remarked, “My son never liked school before, and 

I he never talked about it. Now, he tells me things about school and he is 

beginning to want to read. The teacher says his conduct is a little better 
I too.” A teacher said, “My biggest problem used to be to get the children to 

I talk and to tell us how they felt. Now they react almost spontaneously to 

[ what they have seen. There has been a great improvement in language 

i work.” The cultural phase of the program has had the greatest impact on 

I the community. It has indeed resulted in “higher horizons,” not only for 

t children, but for the community as well. 

I 8. Parent and community education 

I A vital part of the Higher Horizons program has been the development 

I of closer relations between the home and the school. This aspect has been 

f developed in many ways — parent workshops, newsletters, parent associa- 

tions, adult education activities, cooperation of community agencies, study 
[ groups, and the like. The work done in connection with parent workshops 

I and newsletters is typical. 

I Counselors and program teachers have cooperated in the preparation of 

[ newsletters to keep parents informed of school activities. Suggestions are 
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offered to parents as to what they can do to assist In reaching the goals 
of the program. Joint parent-child' activities of a cultural or recreactional 
nature are featured, such as “Trip of the Month” or “Carfare Trips.” The 
newsletters also include the reactions of children to the Higher Horizons 
program, ranging from simple one- or two-sentence stories to well-organized 
paragraphs and poems. 

9. Recordkeeping and evaluation 

The evaluation phase of the Higher Horizons program is being conducted 
entirely by the U.S. Bureau of Education Research. This procedure is in 
keeping with the basic principle that those responsible for the day-by-day 
operations of an educational project ought not to be in charge of the 
evaluation of its effectiveness. 

The research design includes the matching of Higher Horizons 
schools with other schools elsewhere in the city. The evaluation will 
include such areas as verbal IQ score, achievement in reading and in 
mathematics, attendance, school behavior, self-esteem, and other 
personal -social areas. A special Guidance Data Card has been devel- 
oped to assist in the maintenance of meaningful statistical data. 

The Bureau of Educational Research is understandably reluctant 
to issue partial findings prior to the completion of the full report. 
Nevertheless, two of its studies already released offer considerable 
ground for optimism. The first of these indicated that the reading 
scores of pupils in Higher Horizons schools, after 6 months in the 
program, had increased more than the scores of pupils in comparable 
non-Higher Horizons schools. The second indicated a greater growth 
of Higher Horizons pupils in verbal IQ scores, as compared to other 
pupils. It must be remembered that these findings are tentative and 
that no final conclusions may be drawn from them. 

Qualitative and admittedly subjective evaluations have also been 
made by those involved in the program in response to questionnaires. 
Their reactions have been uniformly enthusiastic and have noted 10 
broad areas of improvement. 

1. Gains in reading. 

2. Increased interest of children in school, and increased participation. 

3. Better identification of f/ocentiaL 

4. Improved understanding by pupils, teachers, and parents of the role of 
the counselor. 

5. Intensive follow-up of individual cases. 

6. Improved attendance. 

7. Improved pupil morale and behavior. 

8. Bnridunent of background of pupils. 

9. Improved staff morale. 

10. Increased parent participation. 
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Some Problems In the Organization of a Higher Horizons 
Program 



I 



i 



1. Do we need a new approach to the education of disadvantaged 

children? 

I am asking whether we should not restudy the basic principles of 
methodology and psychology, insofar as they relate to the education 
of the disadvantaged. By and large, we tend to use for all children 
the approaches and the methods which work so well with middle-class 
children. When the methods fail, we blame either the pupils or their 
environment or both — rarely ourselves. 

The impassioned debates concerning methods of teaching reading, 
for example, seem rather odd to many of us. The fact is that most 
middle-class children learn to read well, regardless of the ^stem 
which is used, while most disadvantaged children do not learn to read 
well, regardless of the system which is used. The basic question, 
“How can we teach our disadvantaged children to read?” is somehow 
lost sight of. 

A philosophy should include clues as to priority and importance 
of objectives. Good mental health must certainly continue to be 
stressed. Yet a reasonable and tolerable anxiety about schoolwork 
and school behavior may very well be a condition of academic 
progress. School time is generally allocated in terms of specific objec- 
tives. Ought time allocations to be approximately the same for dis- 
advantaged children as for other children ? 

It is also important to isolate the factors which enter into a Highei 
Horizons program and which differentiate it from other programs. 
Our program in New York City has sometimes been interpreted 
almost entirely in terms of the additional services provided. At a 
recent meeting the participants agreed that, if we attempted to orga- 
nize a good educational program for the disadvantaged, we should 
probably wind up with a program which would be exactly the same 
as that for all children. If these two views are accurate, then what 
meaning can we ascribe to such programs as Higher Horizons? We 
must seek the differences, both quantitative and qualitative. 

It is equally important not to confuse the charismatic qualities of 
gifted individuals with advances in methodology or organization. 
Unusual results in a given school or district may be more a tribute 
to the man than the method. 

2. How can a new program be created with limited additional 

resources? 



Almost always, when special projects are established to help dis- 
advantaged children, additional personnel are assigned. The project 
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is not, however, confined to these new people, but is supposed to include 
a much larger number of professional workers. Each member of 
this larger group must then understand and accept the new goals, and 
^tablish and interpret his own role in the total undertaking. If this 
is not done, there will be a tendency to identify the program almost 
entirely with the special help given. 

It would seem helpful also to explore the nature and extent of the 
orientation and training w'hich is necessary. The role of the super- 
visors, administrators, and specialized personnel should be given 
careful consideration. 

In this connection, it would seem wise to discuss the various line 
and staff relationships which might be affected by the introduction 
of a new program. This program might be accepted as a (X)mplete 
reorganization of the pattern of education, or looked upon as just 
another of many experiments. Obviously, the attitude of top ad- 
ministration is crucial. 

3. To what extent should our goals be limited? 

In the schools of our New York City Demonstration Guidance Pro- 
gram, we were concerned with only one-quarter to one-half of the stu- 
dent body. For these pupils, our goal was limited: graduation with 
an academic diploma and college admission. Our present Higher 
Horizons program was extended to apply to all pupils, the academi- 
cally able as well as the academically disabled, since we did not wish to 
r^rict our services to the academic elite. We were then face to face 
with the basic question already mentioned above. What is there about 
a Higher Horizons school, other than additional personnel, which 
makes it different from any other school? We came up with some 
answers and also some additional problems. 

The most important of these related to the use of personnel. Guid- 
ance counselors were assigned at the ratio of about 1 to 375 pupils, and 
program teachers at the ratio of 1 to 320 pupils. How could we best 
use the teachers? As teacher trainers? As curriculum assistants? 
As remedial teachers ? To serve all children or only a few ? To teach 
teachers or to teach children ? At what point does the law of dimin- 
ishing returns set in, if we try to serve all teachers and all pupils? 

There is generally a tendency to assign the bulk of the services to 
the areas where the need is greatest. Instructional and guidance 
help are likely to be more productive when the children are less re- 
tarded and less disturbed. Thus, our remedial reading services are 
more successful with children 1 year retarded than with those 3 
y^rs retarded; our guidance counselors are better able to help those 
with relatively minor problems of adjustment than those with deep- 
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seated personality disturbances. The latter cases might easily absorb 
all of our services with little apparent improvement. 

4. What changes ought to be made in the curriculum and organi- 

zation of the schools? 

This question has already been alluded to. At what age should dis- 
advantaged children begin school? How long should the schoolday 
be? Time is an extremely important factor in the education of the 
disadvantaged. If we want to help all the children, it seems inevitable 
that we must get them younger and keep them for a longer schoolday. 
How this can best be done is a question which merits the closest study. 

There seems little point to extending the exposure of the child to 
frustration and boredom. Curriculum, materials, and methods should 
be carefully examined. Such innovations as programed instruction, 
extended oral-aural practice in kindergarten and grade 1, earlier in- 
troduction of prevocational guidance, and use of audiovisual aids in 
conjuction with beginning reading might be carefully considered. 

There are also basic questions as to the best available use of increased 
personnel. It was not so long ago that our elementary schools had a 
very simple organization: One teacher for every class and that was 
all. Now we are in the process of getting much additional help. 
With 50 teachers per 1,000 pupils in a “special service” school, what 
organization will achieve optimum r^ults? Very low registers in 
early grades ? One additional helping teacher for each grade ? Re- 
medial reading teachers? Special low-register classes to take care of 
difficult discipline cases? 

5. How should teachers of disadvantaged children be trained? 

Those of us who work in the schools should work with the college 
in the solution of this problem. There is, of ciburse, a subsidiary ques- 
tion : How can we persuade future teachers to undergo the necessary 
trraining? Very few young people really think of themselves as po- 
tential teachers of disadvantaged children. We have to think very 
seriously not only of the training of teachers, but also of the recruit- 
ment of teachers who wish to teach these children. 

6. To what extent should a Higher Horizons program be expected 

to compensate for existing inadequacies? 

Many of the disadvantaged children are in schools in slum areas 
which suffer from a host of disabilities : lack of teachers, poorly trained 
teachers, disillusioned teachers, outmoded buildings, overcrowding 
and part-time sessions, large classes, inadequate supplies, unusual 
problems of discipline, and lack of needed special services. 

A Higher Horizons program aims to compensate for environmental 
handicaps; it cannot function if it must at the same time compen- 
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sate for all kinds of educational deficiencies. The whole question of 
when a special program is really “special” ought to be clarified. 

7. What is the proper place of motivation in a Higher Horizons 

program? 

This question pertains to the ways in which a school might seek 
to motivate disadvantaged pupils to do well in school. Such ideas 
as models, trips, career guidance, self-esteem, and changing peer 
values are of great importance. 

Another facet relates to the importance of motivation in the total 
learning process. One group says, “If you motivate adequately, the 
usual school instructional resources will be adequate.” The other 
group says, “Motivation simply supplies initial momentum, but prog- 
ress stops unless you increase greatly the instructional services.” 

These statements are, of course, oversimplifications, but it does not 
help much to say that both are needed. On the surface, at least, mo- 
tivation is less expensive than instruction. If motivation alone can 
get results, why waste money on instruction ? 

8. How can we get adequate research in the problems of the dis- 

advantaged children? 

There have been many reports but few real research studies. Our 
own Higher Horizons program is being evaluated with funds sup- 
plied by the U.S. Office of Education. The need for further research 
is so evident that little more need be said. Some of the research will 
hopefully deal with the specific question of reading. 

I should not wish to end on a negative note. We in New York 
City are much encouraged by the success we have had in raising the 
horizons of our disadvantaged children. We have been equally en- 
couraged by the willingness of our citizens to spend large additional 
sums of money upon the education of those whom we call the socially 
handicapped. Our cities face new and great problems: those faced 
by New York City are unusually great because of the sheer magnitude 
of the city’s population. Although we have not solved our problems, 
we are proud that we are facing them with a sense of purpose and 
commitment. lYe know that other cities look to us for leadership in 
this crucial area, and we shall do our best not to let them down. 
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Modifying the School Experience 
of Culturally Handicapped Children 
in the Primary Grades 



Gh>RDOX P. Liddle 

Asaistcmt Pro feasor, Urmersity of Chicago 
Y (With Development Project 
Quincy, Illinois 



Q uincy, ill., is an industrial and commercial center in west 
central Illinois with a population of 45,000. The per pupil 
expenditure for education is approximately $400 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance, about average for the State of Illinois. The 
percentage of the pupil population going on to college varies between 
20 and 25 percent, while between 30 and 35 percent drop out of school 
before completmg high school. The community’s population has 
remained very nearly stationary for more than half a century. 

In this type of community there may be less social mobility than 
in a rapidly growing city. The parent’s occupation, the house one 
lives in, and the area of town one comes from are all rather well 
known, and seem to have a profound effect upon the educational expec- 
tations for particular children. When we divided the potential high 
school graduating class of 1958 into four social class levels based on 
these criteria, we found that 71 percent of the children in the upper- 
middle class went on to college as contrasted with 2 percent of those 
in the lowest social class level. 

All 14 of the public elementary schools send their children to a 
central junior high school and a central senior high school. Four 
elementary schools serving a working-class and lower-class area are 
taking part in the present study. Three of these schools have no 
Negro children while one is approximately 50 percent Negro. Among 
the potential high school graduates in the classes of 1958 and 1960, 
only 47 percent of the graduates of these four elementary schools fin- 
ished high school, and only 9 percent, mostly athletes, began the fresh- 
man year of college. Very few of those who did finish high school 
did well academically, and many were quite unhappy socially. WTien 
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we examined the grades in academic subjects earned by ninth graders 
who had attended 3 of these 4 grade schools, we found that only 5 per- 
cent of their grades were A’s while 52 percent were D’s or F’s. 
Clearly there was a need to modify the school experience of children 
attending these schools. 

These four schools serve a large number of children from stable 
working-class families. These families share most of the values of 
the middle class. In these neighborhoods this group is mixed with a 
considerable number of families who have been unable to adjust to city 
living in that they do not have stable work histories, have not helped 
their children get an adequate education, and do not relate to the 
schools, churches, and other institutions in the community. The 
majority of the delinquents in the city have attended these four schools, 
and our interviews with employers have indicated that graduates have 
often failed to make an adequate adjustment to the world of work. 

The staff of the University of Chicago project in Quincy became 
concerned about the constant defeat experienced by a majority of the 
children during the junior and senior high school years. Therefore 
the project staff and the public schools began a program for slow- 
leaming, nonachieving adolescents in the secondary schools. Curric- 
ular modifications and group guidance experiences were developed 
in the hopes of better meeting the needs of these children. We found 
that we were able to help these children feel better toward themselves 
and society and that this was somewhat effective in reducing delin- 
quent behavior, but that we had had very little influence on improv- 
ing the academic achievement of these children in the secondary 
schools. While this program is continuing and can be improved upon, 
we hope that by extending it to younger pupils, we will be able to 
influence academic achievement as well. 

After a relatively successful pilot program in the primary grades 
in one school, undertaken with the financial support of the National 
Institute for Mental Health, we began a program in January of 
1961 aimed at modifying the school experience of culturally handi- 
capped children in the primary grades. 

Experimental Design 

The population of this study includes two groups of children 
attending the four experimental elementary schools. The control 
group consists of the children who were in the kindergarten classes 
of 1960-61, supplemented by chose children moving into these four 
schools during the first half of the first grade. The experimental 
group is the kindergarten group for the year 1961-62. There are 
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about 225 children in each of these two groups. About 7 percent of 
the children attend Catholic parochial school after kindergarten, but 
over 90 percent of the remainder of the children are still attending 
the four experimental schools. It is our expectation that the vast 
majority of the children we began with in the kindergarten will still 
be available for study 5 years later, that is, at the conclusion of the 
project. 

In an attempt to measure the initial intellectual level of the chil- 
dren in these groups, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) was administered to each child during the latter half of 
kindergarten. Each child was also given the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test, and many children were given Binets and the 5- to 7-year 
form of the Primary Mental Abilities Test, a group test. 

The test results seemed to indicate that at the age of 5, the mean IQ 
of children coming into these four schools is not greatly different 
from the national norm. The average IQ is in the neighborhood 
of 95 on the WISC, with a verbal IQ approximately 8 points below 
the performance IQ. Sixty-nine percent of the children tested had 
higher performance than verbal IQ’s on the WISC. 

Throughout the study other types of data are being collected as 
well. The kindergarten teachers nominated those whom they be- 
lieved were probably headed toward academic difficulty, delinquency, 
withdrawn and aggressive maladjustment, social isolation, and poor 
health. We are also measuring achievement in basic skill areas, 
school attendance, and the child’s feelings about himself and other 
people. The final evaluation of the experimental and control group 
will take place early in the fourth grade for each group. 

Parent Interviewing 

As early in the program as possible we interviewed all the parents 
of both the experimental and control groups in their homes. We 
have received the cooperation of the parents for these interviews in all 
but one or two instances. We believe that this indicates that many 
families who do not approach the school can be reached by the school 
if the school goes to them before there are serious problems with their 
children. 

Whenever a person talks about himself, he may be inclined to. 
stretch the truth a little, but here, for what it is worth, are some of the 
results of our interviews. About one- fourth of the parents say that 
they graduated from high school, half dropped out during junior 
or senior high school, and one-fourth terminated their education 
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earlier. Many of the parents of our culturally handicapped chil- 
dren come from predominantly rural backgrounds, and if they could 
make a living in rural areas, they would be glad to go back to the 
farm. More than 85 percent of the parents grew up within 100 miles 
of Quincy. About half of the ^oup grew up on farms or in ham- 
lets in rural Illinois or Missouri. Almost 40 percent spent at least 
part of their childhood in Quincy. Less than 1 percent grew up in 
cities with populations of over 100,000. 

On a verbal level parental ambitions for their children are rather 
high, but child-rearing practices leading toward a realization of these 
ambitions reveal certain cultural disadvantages. Almost all parents 
say they want their children to “go all the way,” that is, finish high 
school, and a very substantial number spontaneously mention that 
they hope their child will be able to go on to college. Nevertheless 
only about 20 percent of the parents do any serious reading themselves, 
and only one-fourth say that they have had occasion to take their child 
to the public library which is located in this section of the city. 

There are very few families who have any contact with voluntary 
educational, cultural, civic, or philanthropic organizations. The 
PTA’s in these schools are very small, and their membership is 
largely restricted to upwardly mobile families. According to the 
parents, about half of the children have more than occasional c-on- 
tact with Sunday school or church, but we found that 74 percent of 
the dropouts in the class of 1958 were unknown to any minister or 
priest in the community. 

In summary, it seems that our parents are composed largely of two 
groups. One of these groups is composed of migrants from rural 
areas neai Quincy. The lack of education has restricted it largvdy 
to semiskilled and unskilled labor. The other group is composed of 
native Quincians who did not have the ability, skills, or motivation 
to be successful enough to live in a more desirable section of the city. 
About 10 percent of the child population is Negro. 

In the research aspect of the study we will differentiate between 
those families which provide a relatively adequate homelife and those 
which do not, but- in the action phase of the program we decided to 
work with all children and families in the experimental group of 
these four schools. We worked intensively with the latter group 
of families, but we felt that the low overall percentage of talent utili- 
zation in these schools indicated that almost all families had some 
problems in giving their children a good start in school. Since we 
are trying to raise both the teachers’ and the parents’ expectations for 
th^ children, we thought it inadvisable to separate the children in 
this manner during the primary grades. 
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Aims and Objectives 

The objectives of our program are as follows : 

1. To understand the child more fully through information obtained through 
testing, parent Interviews, and observation. 

2. To provide a richer background of intellectually stimulating experiences 
for the child through a better use of community resources and school 
facilities and materials. 

3. To enlist the interest, support, and cooperation of the parents in helping 
to motivate the child to develop his interest and abilities. 



The Action Program 

In the scientific study of education there are times for rigorous con- 
trolled comparisons between two approaches, but we did not feel that 
we were at this point yet. Rather we felt that we would gain more if 
we ranged more widely in our explorations. In the action program 
in both the curriculum and family areas, we are not carrying out a 
uniform program in each of the four schools, but rather are attempt- 
ing to find success-producing techniques in a school and then to extend 
this technique to as many other schools as find it appropriate. 

The action program has two facets : the first, curriculum modifica- 
tions and the second, work with parents. 

In considering curriculum modifications it is necessary to ask not 
only, what do these children need, but also, what are the skills and 
attitudes of the teachers and administrators. Without the active in- 
terest of the teacher nothing significant in the curriculum area can be 
given a fair trial. Without the cooperation and backing of the prin- 
cipal and administrators, few teachers are willing to try anything 
out of the ordinary and no curriculum modification can become an 
accepted practice. Therefore let us b^n our study of curriculum 
modifications with the four kindergai ten teachers. 

Three of the four kindergarten teachers also taught the control 
group children. They have long experience in teaching and have 
taught in these schools for at least 5 years. One of the three teachers 
had rather close relationships with a number of parents of her children 
in former years. The fourth teacher had had only one year of teach- 
ing experience in another system before entering this program. 

I believe that it is accurate to say that several of the experimental 
teachers were somewhat apprehensive about this action-research. 
They were not sure what would be expected of them and hoped that 
it would not take too much additional time. All three of the experi- 
enced teachers have teenage children of their own. 
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The curriculum modifications which we have tried this year in 
the schools have come about as the result of conferences l^tween 
the project director, the principal, and the teacher. No specific 
changes have been made mandatory, but as the year has gone on, 
the teachers have been won over to greater than usual efforts because 
their experience has been rewarded by the children’s growth and the 
interest of their principal, the experimenter, and the parents in their 
attempts to improve the curriculum. 

In June of 1961, the summer preceding the entrance of the experi- 
mental children into kindergarten, more than three-fourths of the 
children who entered kindergarten in the fall came to school for a 
1-week kindergarten experience. Each kindergarten teacher had five 
or six children in the morning an another five or six in the afternoon 
for one week. The next week she had two more small groups. Since 
each teacher had only five or six children and their parents to get 
acquainted with, she got to know the children well and had an oppor- 
tunity to meet the parents. The children became familiar with their 
teacher, the school, and its routine in a quiet relaxed atmosphere. 
This made it possible for them to get off to a good start in the fall 
without the usual crying and hanging on to their mother’s skirts. 
The June kindergarten and the parent interviews were so successful 
that the schools have decided to continue these procedures with groups 
entering these schools in the future. 

Thus far the curriculum modifications have not been radical in 
nature. They have been aimed mainly at increasing the child’s base 
of experience and increasing his ability to express himself verbally. 
Kindergarten children have always gone on 1 or 2 field trips, but 
this year each kindergarten has averaged at least 10 trips to such places 
as a pony farm, a bakery, the library, the river, churches, concerts, 
and construction sites. The curriculum has often been built around the 
field trips. Stories and books read before and after the trip connected 
the field trip experience with classroom activiti^. Sometimes photos 
were taken on the trip to help the children remember significant 
aspects of their experience. Sometimes children returned to the class- 
room and drew pictures of what they had seen. At times we wrote 
words under the pictures, glued the pictures together to make a scroll, 
and ran them through a cabinet from an old TV set. If a child’s 
father worked at the city park, the fire station, the dairy, or the air- 
port, we tried to arrange to have him serve as the group’s guide, so 
children could view the work- world more realistically. 

We found it valuable to have more than one adult to take a class- 
room group of 25 or 30 children on a field trip. Children of this age 
tend to be rather active, so it is helpful to have several adults present 
if the children are to cross busy streets or to be near machinery or 
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breakable objects* Project workers, college students, the principals, 
and parents all helped the teacher on field trips at various times. We 
felt that one of the values of this procedure was the fact l^at the 
children came to see that there were many adults interested in what 
they were learning at school. When they had a question there was 
always an adult nearby of whom they could ask the question or with 
whom they could share excitement. 

We did not do as much with dramatic play after our field trips as 
we might have done, but we did encourage children to talk about their 
experience subsequently and to talk with their parents about their 
trips. We also urged the parents to encourage their children to relive 
the trip through talk and stories. We should have sent out a parent 
newsletter to let the parents who were not coming regularly to parent 
meetings know what trips we were taking. 

Other differences which I noticed occurring during the year were as 
follows: We used more books in the kindergarten than we had used 
previously and displayed them on bookracks which showed the ^tire 
cover of the book. We brought a relatively large number of picture 
magazines into the classroom. Children were encouraged to cut out 
pictures of foods or modes of travel in order to learn to categorize their 
knowledge. On Friday they were allowed to take home any magazine 
which they wanted in the room. The teachers felt this was valuable 
because many of these children came from homes where they are no 
reading materials of interest to children. We used more films than 
we had been accustomed to using. We used more paint and finpr 
paint and fewer crayons. We tried to develop children’s listening 
and speaking abilities in the show-and-tell period. 

Several of the teachers spent considerably more time on reading 
readiness this year. Some children react more quickly than others 
and are more verbal, and when there are only two or thiiee examples 
of a given type of problem, the more active children shout out the 
answer or mark it conspicuously while the slower childr^ sit back 
and listen or copy the correct answer from the faster children. In 
an effort to combat this, some teachers took small groups of slower 
children to another room during a free play time, while another 
adult maintained order in the classroom. In a small group situation 
where children were sitting in individual desks that discouraged copy- 
ing from one another, the teachers found that they were able to gam 
the undivided attention of the slower children and that relatively 
rapid learning took place. 

These learnings were demonstrated by the significant gams made 
on a readministration of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and 
the Primary Mental Abilities Test. We have not comrpleted the anal- 
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ysis of the differences between the reading readiness test this year and 
last, but the first group which we examined did significantly better 
than the control group had done in the same school year. The teacher 
attributes this to an increase in the number of materials that her chil- 
dren were exposed to and to her effort to reach the slower children. 

Every teacher has tried a number of new activities and all have 
shown growth. One teacher who did not want guppies in the room 
early in the year because they sometimes ate one another was able, 
later in the year, to tolerate having moles, snakes, guppies, and other 
animals in the room, b^ause she came to see that observations on the 
care and feeding of animals could be a learning experience. 

There are many things which were left undone this year. We have 
done very little to develop an organized program aimed at increasing 
conceptual ability. In one classroom we have been using the Leiter, 
a nonverbal intelligence test, as a learning device to teach children 
to make generalizations. We may use the Goldstein-Sheer test in the 
same way next year. The study of gardening can be a means of learn- 
ing scientific methods and of developing an ability to make general- 
izations, as pupils learn to water some plants and not others, to bury 

some seeds more deeply than others, etc., but we’ve done little with 
this idea. 

Children from culturally handicapped homes probably encounter 
enough stimuli, but many of those which they encounter are lacking 
in variety or in meaningfolness. These children are not used to care- 
fol, sustained auditory attention, and therefore we should be develop- 
ing activities to improve their listening skills. This will have to take 
place next year. 

In two of the schools, beginning in the first grade, we plan to have 
the children remain with one teacher for 2 or 3 years in the hope 
that the teacher will thereby be able to get to know better the strengths 
and weaknesses of each child and will thereafter be able to do a more 
adequate job of individualizing instruction. We are betting heavily 
on the involvemmt of parents in the education of their children, and 
this procedure will allow more time for teachers and parents to get to 
know each other and do work together. 



Work With Fconilies 

In working with families I have had the part-time help of several 
other persons: a school psychology intern, two social workers from a 
amily semce agency, and two teachers who have special qualities and 
qualifications. Each of us has given about 10 hours a week to work- 

parents of one kindergarten group of approximately 25 
to 30 children and with the teacher of that group. 
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Some of us were able to begin our approach to children during the 
June kindergarten, during which time we had an opportunity to meet 
the parents and to observe the children with the teacher. Some of 
the family workers were able to do the research interviewing during 
the summer preceding kindergarten. These research interviews made 
further communication with the parents easier. 

The family workers had a variety of functions : 

Followup interviewi/ng — ^After the research interviews were finished 
and the school year had begun, the family workers often returned to 
homes to ask the parents about their child’s reactions to his school 
experiences. These interviews were also used as a method of getting 
parents interested in coming to parent meetings or in helping with 
field trips. 

Liaison — The family worker served as a liaison between the teacher 
and the home. At times the family workers have helped parents begin 
educational activities at home which were thought to be of benefit 
to the child. 

Observation in the classroom, and elsewhere — After observing a 
child, the family worker often consulted with the teacher to plan 
a course of action to help that individual or a group of children within 
the classroom. The social worker or psychologist was able to concen- 
trate his attention on a few children who were experiencing difficulty, 
and this sometimes resulted in significant insights which in turn led to 
modifications in the child’s later classroom experiences. At times 
the family worker also discussed his observations with the parents. 
The Anthony-Bene Family Belations test was sometimes used to see 
how i.he child saw himself in the family. 

Health a/nd family needs — Some families were so concerned about 
the father’s lack of employment or the health needs of some other 
child in the family that it was necessary to try to help the family meet 
these needs before its members could be very concerned about the needs 
of the kindergarten child. This meant that the family workers 
worked with the school nurse, the Office of Vocational Behabilitation, 
the speech correctionist, and others in coordinating remedial actions, 
and in one instance taught a father how to read and write. One of 
our experimental group fathers returned to high school for two classes 
a day and several others started night school partly as a result of these 
interviews. 

Parent groups — ^The principal work of the family workers has been 
with parent groups. About half of the parents have participated in 
these groups. These groups have been somewhat varied through time 
and varied from school to school. Most of the early groups were 
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built around discussions which followed films depicting the behavior 
of 5- and 6-year-olds. Topics discussed included such things as fear- 
fulness, discipline, idiyness, and the normal expected behavior of 
children of this age. 

We found that the parents were interested in knowing more about 
what the teacher and children were doing at school, so parent pro- 
grams were developed around such subjects as report cards, reading 
readiness, and arithmetic. Children accompanied their parents to an 
evening meeting and demonstrated what they were learning at school. 
Programs were also built around the subject of what parents can do 
at home during the summer to help prepare their children more 
adequately for the first grade. 

In two of the ^hools the parents decided that they would like to 
improve the physical condition of the kindergarten classroom. They 
decorated the room, painted the furniture, made a playhouse com- 
plete with triple-track windows, made May baskets for their chil- 
dren,^ and sewed doll clothes and curtains. Several parents said that 
at this kind of parent meeting they felt that they were doing some- 
thing concrete toward helping their child get a better education. 
One school had at least 10 Saturday sessions of this type. The 
teacher and family worker were always present and even the princi- 
pal helped with the playhouse. The coffeepot was always on, and 
the social distance and verbal barriers between teacher and parents 
became less important as communication became easier. 

It has been our observation that in these neighborhoods many par- 
ents have a strong need for social contact with other families because 
they do not belong to organized groups. We observed that when 
we sat around a table over coffee, the parents seemed more relaxed 
and were able to express themselves, so we moved toward this type of 
program. 

In one school the parent group organized itself into a group which 
was h^ded by officers and which scheduled activities on its own 
initiative. In other schools the parent groups did not have a long- 
range program, but did take on an activity from time to time such 
as the planning and carrying out of a picnic or a field trip held after 
school hours. The racially mixed school ended the parent activities 
for the year with a picnic for the 40 kindergarten children and their 
families. About 150 people attended the picnic. 

The activities of the parent groups have had a number of bene- 
ficial results. The children have seen that their parents are inter- 
ested in what they are doing in school and have sometimes been 
able to help them in learning experiences. The parmts have become 
acquainted with their children’s friends and with the teacher and 
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principal of the school. This in turn has resulted in an esprit 
de corps, so that when problems have arisen, communication between 
school and home has been easier. 

Some of the limitations of the parent groups this year are the 
following: Almost half of the parents did not come to any parent 
group meeting. (Many of the nonparticipants, of course, were inter- 
viewed in their homes by the family workers and frequently in these 
interviews significant conversations about the child took place.) 
Some parents seemed to have no intention of coming to a contin- 
uing series of meetings. Wlien asked whether they would come to 
the next parent meeting, they would tell the worker, “I already came 
once.” Thus far, we have done little to get parents to bring other 
parents to the meetings. This technique would probably be effec- 
tive in bringing a somewhat larger number of parents. 

We have felt a need for someone to devote more time to this area 
of the project in order to evaluate better the things we have tried 
and to spread knowledge of useful techniques and activities from one 
school to another. Family workers have met on a bimonthly basis 
this year, but more thought and more communication are needed if 
we are to make as rapid progress as we would like to make. 



Activities of College Students 



There is one other group of activities which should be mentioned. 
In one grade school a small group of specially selected social science 
and education students from a nearby liberal arts college have been 
coming twice a week to work with small groups of kindergarten 
children. Their activities have been varied. Sometimes they have 
worked with three or four children in art activities, dramatization 
with puppets, or in craft work. 

The students feel that they have irade theif most valuable con- 
tribution by talking to and listening to the children. They have 
taken frequent field trips with small groups of four or less chil- 
dren. Most of these trips have been walking trips in the down- 
town area. For example, a student took two children to a department 
store to find out what kind of things were sold there. The trip 
ended with a dish of ice cream in the mezzanine restaurant. During 
the trip the child is developing his speaking and listening vocab- 
ulary, and he is finding out that he is a worthwhile person, that other 
people are interested in his welfare and in helping him learn, and 
that there are many interesting things to learn in the world immedi- 
ately around him. 

The activities of the college students have been planned in a 
monthly session with their professor at the college, the principal 
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of the school, the family worker, the project director, and the 
teacher. The teacher and the students see the children under differ- 
ing circumstances and frequently contribute something new to the 
understanding of the child. The activities of the students will be 
expanded into the first grade next year, but the work with the 
kindergarten teacher will continue. When satisfactory procedures 
are found in the experiment, it is important that they be continued. 
We also plan to expand the work of the students to other grade 
schools next year. We feel that we are making a sigriincant con- 
tribution to the education of students heading toward careers in 
teaching, psychology, and related fields. 

While thus far we have been relying on college students, other 
groups might also be utilized to make possible parent-teacher con- 
ferences or work with small groups of children. Most high schools 
have Future Teachers or Future Nurses organizations, and in almost 
every community there is a Service League or other group interested 
in helping young people. 

We have noticed that the men students seem to make an unusually 
strong impact upon the children. A man who is interested in chil- 
dren and in their educational activities is too rare in these neigh- 
borhoods. The increased involvement of the principals in the project 
and the men family workers have also helped to meet this need. 
In time we hope that through our work with parents, more fathers 
will learn to play this significant role with their own children. We 
have therefore made an unusual effort to get fathers to come to parent 
meetings and to see that fathers are present when home visits are 
made. 



Accomplishments omd Fcnlings 




To sum up our accomplishments during the first year of the action 
program, we feel that we have significantly increased the involvement 
of the parents in the education of their children. As a result of 
the home visits and our appeals for help from the parents, the 
parents have come to feel welcome at the school. The parent groups 
have brought more parents to the school, and many of them have 
returned for PTA meetings and for individual conferences with 
the teacher. The parents and school personiiel have come to know 
each other as people, and the parents have seen the teacher in action 
with their child. 

As a result of their kindergarten experience, we feel that the 
children have more often seen themselves as worthy. We have at- 
temped to help each child see himself as attractive, as a person who 
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is learning, and as a person who is secure enough to attempt new 
things. 

It takes interest and support for either teachers or children to try 
something new, and we have found that both groups become more 
involved in those tasks which they have chosen for themselves. This 
has meant urging teachers to let children paint pictures about the 
aspect of a trip that most impressed them rather than to ask the entire 
class to picture the same event. For the teachers, it has meant that 
we have only suggested, but not demanded, possible curriculum 
changes or ways of working more closely with parents. We have 
urged teachers to try something that makes sense to them and then to 
examine their experience and make modifications. 

As the year has progressed, we have come to see that a somewhat 
more clearly defined program is necessary. We are therefore listing 
our goals and spelling out those practices which we know to be effec- 
tive in achieving these goals. We are also listing those practices 
that we are currently testing to find out whether they are helpful and 
those practices which thus far are only ideas for possible experimental 
efforts in the future. While we want the program to remain flexible, 
we want to be able to learn from each other and end the project with 
a number of activities and methods which have proven themselves 
effective. This procedure should help us accomplish this aim. Thus 
far I think that everyone involved in this effort has felt rewarded 
for his efforts. This includes the principals, the teachers, the parents, 
and the family workers. 
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Working Toward More Effective 

Education 

A Report on the Detroit Great Cities Project — 

After One Year 

Carl Marburoer 
Detroit PiAlic /Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 



E vidence presented to the Board of Education and to 
the community indicates that in Detroit and other large cities 
there reside concentrations of families whose children are severely 
hampered in their schooling by a complex of community, home, and 
school conditions. These conditions^ comprising the cultural envi- 
ronment in which many of our pupils live, are essentially negative in 
their effect on the child’s ^hool experience. 

The “culturally deprived” child, then, is the child deprived of a way 
of life that would encourage him to become a contributing member 
of our society, to achieve stature and self-reliance as a person, to have 
his own reason for being. Detroit is trying out programs designed to 
improve in some way the schooling offered to pupils located in a part 
of tike city where large numbers of children are affected by these 
negative conditions. Detroit is working through seven “project” 
schools, involving 420 school personnel and 10,400 children and their 
families. 

To these project schools come many children from blighted and 
socially disorganized areas. In their homes are few books or maga- 
zines. In their lives there are few incentives for a school education, 
and there are many distractions from schooling. Often there are 
broken homes, with all the ensuing difficulties and insecurity. Often 
there is poverty. Families are mobile, moving fror> farm to city and 
from neighborhood to neighborhood, seeking change. 

The parents of these diildren are not against education. At worst, 
they are indifferent. Many would like their children to have the best 
possible education. They are glad if their child does well in school, 
but they feel that they do not know, in their own seeming lack of 
success, how to help the child succeed. 
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The culturally deprived child often has ability levels which indicafs 
he could perform well if reached and interested by what the school 
offered. And yet this child in the typical classroom appears to be 
indifferent and purposeless, a poor communicator who does not re- 
spond to “normal” teaching methods and subject matter. His capa- 
bilities remain unrealized. Why ? 

The traditional responsibilities of school staff and objectives of 
school services are based upon a uniform “successful American” social 
and economic pattern at variance with the nonuniform social and 
economic patterns which characterize the neighborhoods from which 
these children come. 

The typical school is not prepared to compensate for the various 
dej»riViitions in the lives of these children, deprivations which cause 
them to gain less from schooling than they might and less than they 
need in order to be competent citizens. The typical school finds it 
difficult to give the child the time and training that will develop in 
him the motivation and goals he needs. The typical school is not 
structured or oriented to provide those reinforcements to school learn- 
ing which, in a stable middle-income area, are normally provided for 
each child by his home and out-of-school life. 

Many of these reinforcements are intangible. They include an 
acceptable self-image; knowledge of such essential matters as nutri- 
tion and hygiene; an implicit sense of identification with a stable 
family in a stable neighborhood; security and freedom from want, 
both material and emotional; and self-confidence and motivation to 
achieve. 

Such positive factors are essential in some form in the growing up 
of a child. They are firm ground beneath the learning process. If 
they are insufficient or lacking, and no compensation is made for them, 
then the child’s ability to learn is impeded or lost. He must have 
them, it seems, iii order to do well in the typical school. 

Experience in educating culturally deprived children has shown 
that the investment of educational funds and energy in a traditional 
approach often proves futile in achieving the public schools’ stated 
purpose — developing self-respecting, productive, and discerning 
citizens. Teachers who come to schools which serve deprived areas 
find that their own different cultural backgrounds, their academic 
preparation, and their previous teaching experiences have not given 
them the understanding and the proficiency they need in this new 
situation. These teachers are not as effective in dealing with the 
pupils and parents here as they were in more typical schools, where 
children came from homes that tended to reinforce and complement the 
usual school program. 
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This is one area in which the project is seeking solutions. It seeks 
to develop, through intensive orientation of teachers and staff and 
involvement of the community in school activities, a kind of two-way 
understanding whereby parents and teachers reinforce each other and 
provide positive experiences for children — experiences such as a quiet 
place for study at home or a conference between parent and teacher 
to resolve some conflict which keeps the child from working well in 
school. 

This sort of school-family contact and cooperation has helped 
^^l^ren to be more effective learners and has given parents the posi- 
tive ability to urge their children to see reasons for learning and to 
make the most of their years in school. 

In spite of barriers, schools must give children access to economic, 
social, and ethical adjustment and development. In spite of barriers, 
schools must give children the means to achieve constructive goals. 
Detroit attempts to provide the special instruction and guidance 
at the time when it is needed, using every means to encourrge 
each child to learn. This, we believe, is good education in practice. 

* * « 

Tlie progress report which follows in abbreviated form gives some 
of the highlights of the first year of the project. Although much 
progress has been made, and results of the “first quarter” of this 4- 
year project encourage optimism, emphasis must of necessity be placed 
I upon the plans of evaluation and activities fully initiated but not 

completed and hence not conclusive, rather than upon results secured. 

I Explanation and Listing of Newly Instituted Practices 

Improvement of schooling depends to a great eirtent upon more 
effective teaching. Therefore we strive to modify the perception of 
the teachere of culturally deprived children as this perception relates 
to these children, their community, and their curriculum. We believe 
that teachers may initially perceive these thre.e factors negatively, 
that is, in the light of their own experimental backgrounds. Thus, 
appropriate changes must occur to bring about more understanding 
and more objective reactions to the different backgrounds of the 
children and to the families and the neighborhoods from which they 
come. These important changes in the perception of teachers occur 
only as teachers are intimately involved in the processes of change 
which confront these children and their families day by day. 

1. One means of altering teacher perception and increasing teacher effec- 
tiveness is the combination of inservice training and workshop experience. 

a. A 1-week orientation workshop was held in the summer of 1960 for 
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approximately 100 key persons on the staffs of the seven schools. 
Approximately 100 agency and interested persons also attended. 

b. Credit workshops, established through Wayne State University in 
two project schools during the school year 1960-61, enabled the staffs 
to examine their commimity and their children and carry on research 
activities related to classroom change. Those staff members wishing 
to be involved but not desiring credit had their tuition paid by the 
project. 

c. During the summer of 1961, 45 of the personnel new to the project, 
that is, new teachers and transfers from other schools, were involved 
in a 2-day orientation workshop. 

d. Six of the project schools held school workshops during the summer 
of 1961. 

2. Organizational and curricular modifications have been made to provide 
teachers with more appropriate and diversified instructional settings. 

a. Team teaching is being tried in three schools. 

b. One school has had a nongraded primary unit in operation for 2 
years. 

c. Block-time programing has been initiated at the two jimior high 
schools. 

d. An afternoon cooperative nursery with about 75 participating mothers 
and children has been conducted for 1 year at the Couzens Elementary 
School. 

e. Individualized reading is being experimented with at one school. 

f. Small research projects are being explored by individual teachers; 
for example, staffs in an elementary school, a junior high school, and 
a senior high school have created and used experimentally tests on 
selected occupations. 

3. A nominal increase has been made in the staffs of each school to assist 
teachers in the coordination of home-community, agency, and school 
resources, remedial teaching and clerical services. 

a. Goaching teachers have enhanced the work of ithe regular teachers by 
their intensive diagnostic <and developmental work. Approximiately 
350 children whose school progress was impeded by language arts or 
arithmetic disabilities were given tv’iensive remedial instruction by 
these coaching teachers. These specialists often find that their first 
job is to develop confidence and motivation in children who have not 
learned, children to whom schoolwork of any kind has been synony- 
mous with defeat ai^ failure. They work not only with slow learners 
but also with pupils who are behind their age-group in achievement 
because previous schooling has been poor or has b^n avoided. In the 
area of remedial teaching, the coaching teacher is a kind of team 
leader, working with other teachers to share ideas and pool resources 
in solving a multitude of problems. 

b. Visiting teachers working nearly fulltime in each school have been 
able to diagnose and refer emotionally disturbed children and their 
families to appropriate agencies and si>ecialists for help. In many 
cases our visiting teachers find they miuat do much of the helping 
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themselves, since they are often accepted as part of the family, and 
because, as one parent put it, “I can’t talk about this to a stranger.” 

c. The school-community agents have provided the liaison between the 
community and the staff of the school. Further, they have utilized 
staff as volunteer and paid afterschool and evening instructors, as a 
part of their responsibility for the school-community program. 

This year we have added a second school-community agent to the 
junior high schools and to the senior high school. The size of the 
school-community necessitated this addition. 

One of the school-community agent’s functions Is to develop or revive 
neighborhood interest in the school. To this end he organizes school- 
oriented adult and youth activities, including classes and clubs after 
school and recreational activities such as the trip taken this summer 
by Eastern High School students to the Shakespeare Festival in 
Stratford, Ontario. The school-community agent is a solver of per- 
sonal and neighborhood problems, impartial arbiter of school-family 
issues, a go-between, 'an open forum for neighborhood opinion. 

d. Two half-time cooperative education clerksi have been added to the 
secretarial staff of each school to assist the regular clerical staff and 
to assist the other additional personnel. 

4. Teachers can be more effective if the ma'terlals with which they work are 
appropriate to the children they teach. 

a. A workshop committee is working on the creation of a primary read- 
ing i^ries based on the experimental background of our children. An 
initial failure resulted from our lack of sensitivity to the negative 
image that was created. We now have citizens’ and teachers’ advis- 
ory conunittees to help determine the appropriateness of the image we 
present. Three preprimers are nearly complete, and we have a tenta- 
tive agreement with a publishing company for four-color production of 
these booklets and the accompanying materials. 

b. Block-time units have been produced and are being implemented by 
teachers at Jefferson Junior High School. 

c. Books, purchased on consignment, are sold at cost to children and 
parents. These are mostly pocket-size classics, fairy tales, nursery 
stories, and appropriate adventure and literature books. 

d. Sums of $350 to $450 have been added to the school fund of each of 
the project schools. This enables teachers to purchase small items of 
supply and equipment not readily available through regular procure- 
ment channels. 

5. Teachers in the project schools have been intensively involved in the sum- 
mer aotivities of their schools. These activities included careful preparation 
of the summer school program ; staff sessions devoted to pr^lanning ; the 
selection of pupils 'according to individual need ; and organization of summer 
classes which stressed flexibility of curriculum and emphasized enrichment 
and expansion as class goals rather than completion of remedial or makeup 
credit — although in nearly all cases the need for remedial study was fulfllled 
as a byproduct of enrollment in an enrichment-expansion kind of class 

a. A morning remedial and enrichment program, 'an afternoon recreation 
program, and provisions for cultural experiences were provided in 
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two elementary schools during the summer of 1960, tuition-free, to 
256 children. An additional 65 attended nursery classes in the two 
schools. 

b. In the summer of 1961, all ieven project schools had tuition-free sum- 
mer remedial and enrichment activities. Approximately 350 youth 
were involved in the rem<^ial progranzis at the secondary lev^. About 
1,000 elementary children were enrolled in enrichment and remedial 
programs. Further, approximately 1,600 youth and adults were 
involved in summer classes, clubs and groups. 

c. rniree nursery programs were initiated during the summer sessions 
of 1961. 

d. Three elementary school libraries were kept open for book circula- 
tiwi during the summer. One school library circulated 1,629 books 
during the 6-week period, and 2,094 children and adults visited the 
library to read or browse. 

The success of a commuiiity-school venture depends in large measure 
on the concentrated use of available public and private agency per- 
sonnel and resources : 

1. A day camp in cooperation with the Neighborhood Service Organization 
and the Detroit Behavior Project was conducted at the Franklin 
Elementary School during the summer of 1961 for 66 emotionally disturbed 
children from the project schools. 

2. We have used the YMGA and YWCA programs and facilities. In addi- 
tion to utilization of YMCA buses and facilities, four YMCA groups, with 
teachers as volunteer leaders, meet in Gouzens School. 

3. We have shared facilities and personnel with the Detroit Parks and 
Recreation Department. 

4. We have made cooperative use of the library facilities and bookmobiles 
in the area. Marcy School has a library caravan every other week. About 
200 children are taken to the library by shuttle bus, and mothers act as 
assistant librarians. 

6. An intensive investigation of the physical and nutritional needs of 
children is being initiated with the Detroit Department of Health and 
the Pilot Club of Detroit. 

6. The Commission on Children and Youth is preparing a crime and 
delinquency study of the project area by census tracts. 

7. Continuing contacts with local churches are an integral part of the 
school-community agent’s function. 

8. About 20 Michigan State University, Extension Service^ Pood Marketing 
classes were conducted in the project schools. 

We hope to achieve mutual school-home-community reinforcement 
of pupil growth through extensive involvement of the total school 
community — ^parents, children, staff, and public and private agencies — 
in the activities of the school, so that each is better able to reinforce 
the education provided by the other. We believe that the school is 
perhaps the most logical facility in which the community should be 
involved. We further believe that) as parents are intimately and 
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dynamically occupied in purposeful activities within the school build- 
ing and in curriculum planning and development, their own aspira- 
tions and their aspirations for their children will be significantly 
modified. Such reinforcement of the work of the school should result 
in fuller development of the potential of both youth and adults. 

1. Approximately 150 short- and long-term afterschool and evening classes 
and clubs for youth and adults were held in the project schools. These are 
exclusive of adult evening classes and are free to the participants. These 
classes were taught by paid teachers, by teachers who gave of their time, 
by lay persons in the community who were paid as teacher aides, and by 
volunteers from the whole Detroit community. There were about 50 lay 
adults in leadership roles In the seven schools. 

These classes and clubs range from enrichment and remedial classes for 
youth to adult groups in basic sewing and typing and beginning reading. 
We also have classes for families, study halls for youth, and adult classes 
in budgeting and food buying, as well as organizational group functions 
such as scouting, urban 4-H, recreation and a cooperative nursery program. 

2. We used 37 high school and approximately 75 college students as assist- 
ants in classes and clubs, some from the universities and some who reside 
In the school area. During the summer of 1961, 68 high school and college 
students served the project. 

3. Our school-community agents are working with existing block and 
council organizations and helping create new community groups. 

4. Fourteen parents and six agency personnel were involved in the school 
workshops. 

5. Approximately 400 additional bus trips to industry, business, and cul- 
tural centers have been provided for the 7 schools. In addition, many 
walking trips and trips by private car have been originated. These include 
the children in the schools, parents, and senior citizens of the community. 

Projected Plans 

As a result of one year’s experience with the seven project schools 
and two years’ with the three pilot project schools, the following plans 
were projected for the school year 1961-62. 

Improvement of teaching 

1. Follow-up on school worksh<^ activities with provision for additional 
workshop experience during the year. 

2. Increase in the communications between project staff and the schools 
and between schools. This increase is now made possible by the addi- 
tion of a writer to the project staff. 

3. Even more intensive yet appropriate emphasis upon reading at all 
grade levels with particular concentration in the early grades. This will 
be Implemented by inservice training with skilled reading consultants, 
demonstration lessons, and the continued development of materials 
written in terms of the background of our children. 
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4. Bmidiasls on tbe freedom for cwhool staffs to experiment, to create 
new and Implement old ways of enhancing the climate for learning. 

5. Exchange visits to other great cities so that school teams may riiare 
their experiences with other project Staffis. 

School-home-commnnity reinforeement 

1. Emphasis on the devrioinnent of local leadership so that more youth 
and adults become Independent cltlzena 

2. Discarding of those classes and clubs which did not prove effective 
and organization of short-range groups more In terms of the purposes of 
the local cmnmunlty. 

8. Strengthening of the parent-teadier conference sessions which have 
already been held. 

4. Continued expansion of the liaison already established between public 
and private agencies In the total commnnl^. 

Evaluation- 

1. In Angimt 19G1 the project staff prepared a document entitled “A Plan 
for Evaluating Major Activities in Great CIU^ School Improvement 
Programs." Nine large areas of teaching-learning, school-community, 
and pupll-parent-teacher activities are considered In terms of specific (1) 
nature of each activity, (2) instriunents or teriinlques to measure each 
activity, and (8) suggested treatment of data accruing firom such meas- 
urement. Among the broad categories which are included in a close eval- 
uative scrutiny are pupil achievement, attitude change, bdiavloral 
changes, evaluation of teaching materials and techniques, school com- 
munity relations, and school health. An attempt was made to determine 
the degrees of Impact on the project made by these activities. 

2. Serious and concentrated attention Is being given to the guidance and 
counseling activities at all three school levels— elementary. Junior hig h , 
and senior high. New t3ipes of guidance and counseling instruments 
are being introduced. At grades 3 to 7, selected teachers are being In- 
troduced to the PeraoMl and Boetal Development Program, developed 
by John O. Flanagan and based on the critical-incident tedinlqne of 
observation and evaluation. A pilot project conducted approximately a 
year and a half ago at Eastern High School indicated various values 
in the instrument entitled Your Educational Plana (YEP). This year 
the YEP is being administered to all students In grade lOB at Eastern. 
Both of these guidance devices hold high promise of using connsriors’ 
time more effectively and. In fact, making guidance and counseling a 
more realistic ftinction of classroom teachers. 

3. Modifications In class room courses In selected schools are under 
way, again to bring guidance and counseling closer to the day-to-day 
teadier and pupil relationship. A course which Is directly related to 
guidance and counseling is being planned at present by three classromn 
teadiers, one each from two Junior high schools and one elementary 
schooL The course content deals with develc^ing pupils* abilities and 
skills regarding "various and best alternative ways of thinking and act- 
ing in social, school, or work situations." Actually, the course will try 
to create within pupils a flexibility of positive action based on greater 
Insight at “srif" and greater appreciation of how to relate effectively to 
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other people. This course could well he taught_instead of or as part 
of the home and family living course or as part of health courses having 
emphasis on mental hygiene. 

4. Another pilot activity being planned is the systematic, weekly in- 
volvement of parents in small group settings for the purpose of teaching 
them how they might best reinforce the teachers in having students more 
consistently attain the teaching-learning goals of the school. The pur- 
pose of such group sessions would include demonstrating to parents 
techniques and methods of encouraging their children to do better 
schoolwork, while at the same time avoiding pressuring their children 
to a degree that negative outcomes might result. In essence, parents will 
be shown how best to utilize a balanced set of “encouraging and sup- 
portive” skills with their children. Expected outcomes include in- 
creased academic achievement for students and better mental health 
for both students and parents. 

5. With direct application to learning-teaching activities, the roles of 
the coaching teachers and the visiting teachers continue to be reexam- 
ined in terms of how they can give optimum service to children in each 
school. The insights gained by these special teachers as they work 
with individuals and with small groups may well be among the most 
valuable gains of this project. The opportunty provided us in this pro- 
gram to redefine roles and functions as they are taking shape enables us 
to capitalize on the “now” of any given problem and to reduce such 
problems in an expeditious manner. While helping us to reappraise and 
evaluate learning-teaching processes, coaching and visiting teachers 
also are asking for evaluations of their own work. 

6. We plan to continue to use two types of control schools : 

Control Type A: These four schools (two elementary, a junior hig h , 
and a senior high school) are in generally the same geographic area 
of the city as the experimental schools. The achievmnent and abil- 
ity levels of the pupils are quite similar to those of pupils in the 
experimental schoola 

Control Type B: In this group there are five schools (three ele- 
mentary, one junior high, and one senior high school) and these are 
located in different geographic parts of Detroit from the project 
schools. As measured by Detroit citywide testing programs, the 
achievement and ability scores of the pupils in these schools con- 
sistently refiect higher levels of attainment. 

In addition to comparing pupils in project schools to pupils in Con- 
trol Types A and B schools, we also intend to follow project-school 
children and measure their individual growth in ability and achieve- 
ment areas over the next three years. Pupils who were 4B’s in No- 
vember 1960, for example, will be 6B’s in November 1962. As we tested 
project school pupils with the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test in 
1960, a retesting of them every other year (4B, 6B, 8B, and lOB) 
should give us evidence of ability and achievement changes. We also 
plan to follow children who attend our summer schools to attempt to 
determine if this type of summer school effects improvement over a full 
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school year of pupil-work. The overall pattern of this project, then, 
in terms of evaluation will include two methods of looking at results: 

Comparison of growth in one selected characteristic between control 
group and project group. 

Examination of certain aspects of growth among selected groups of 
pupils at different periods. 
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Some Guidelines to Desirable 
Elementary School Reorganization 

John Niemeter, 

Baink Street College of Education 
New York, New York 

S OME OF THE experimental projects and research which Bank 
Street College has recently been conducting will be briefly de- 
scribed here, because they seem particularly pertinent to the topic 
before this conference and because they may suggest various lines of 
new action and thought. 

Although Bank Street, from its inception in 1916 as the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, has been conducting multiple-discipline re- 
search in the area of schools and learning for children up to adolescence, 
it has in the past 5 years been working particularly on the question 
of how the elementary schools in New York City, and presumably in 
other large urban centers, can raise the learning level of the children of 
lower social class families, especially those of minority groups. 

Since 1943, Bank Street has worked cooperatively with the Board 
of Education of New York to improve a number of elementary schools, 
many located in crowded, low socioeconomic neighborhoods in the city. 
In 1957 the superintendent of schools invited Bank Street to try to 
help a cluster of three integrated elementary schools to strengthen their 
programs in various ways so as to (1) check the drift away from these 
schools of white middle-class families; (2) attract to the nearby mid- 
dle-income housing development then under construction middle-class 
families with children who would, hopefully, enroll their children in 
these public schools. 

The field action team for this project consisted of a sociologist, a 
social psychologist, and an educator working fulltime, as well as four 
classroom consultants who worked in these three schools part-time. 
These teacher consultants were public school teachers, selected by Bank 
Street and then assigned by the superintendent to this particular 
project. They worked directly with classroom teachers in the three 
schools to help them strengthen their classroom programs. The other 
Bank Street team members worked with the principals, the district 
80 
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superintendent, the parents, and certain community agencies. Other 
aspects of the project included a writing workshop for teachers who 
wished to prepare materials meaningful to their pupils j a preliminary 
sociological study of a school and the school ^stem ; seminars for the 
30 principals in that school district; and the beginning of the Parent- 
Teacher Communication Project. 

The most important outcome of this project for Bank Street was 
the development of our hypothesis as to the cause of low achievement 
in schools of this kind and a general conclusion about what needs to 
be done to correct the situation. 

Our hypothesis is that the chief cause of the low achievement of 
the children of alienated groups is the fact that too many teachers 
and principals honestly believe that these children are educable only 
to an extremely limited extent. And when teachers have a low expec- 
tation level for their children’s learning, the children seldom exceed 
that expectation, which is a self-fulfilling prophecy. A logical con- 
comitant to this hypothesis is the conclusion that the problems of 
these schools will not be solved simply through **more services” or 
“changing family backgrounds” but through a functional, and prob- 
ably structural, reorganization of the schools themselves. 

The following areas should be scrutinized for needed reorganiza- 
tion : 



1. The child, his teacher, and the teaching-learning program 

An effective way to start would be for a school to take a hard look at 
everything It does and every aspect of the curriculum. It cannot do this 
productively without looking at the children and asking the question : “What 
are the Interests and needs, the motivational forces for learning, the leam- 
pattem with which these children come to school?” Is It not possible that 
these children have resources for the educational program which do not 
depend upon books, or the arti^ or Intellectual conversation In the home? 
May It not be that these children have a deep foundation for educational 
growth In their day-to-day social experience In urban life? Ann how can 
the school, without relinquishing Its long-range goals, change Its approach 
so as to take advantage of the true educational potential of these children? 

A few of the projects which Bank Street Is engaged In at this moment 
seem particularly relevant to this first area of reorganization : 

Multieulture **readers" project . — One specific way In which schools have 
unconsciously augmented feelings of alienation Is by Introducing chUdren 
to the world of reading and books through readers which hold up as an 
exclusive model the culture pattern of the white middle-class suburban 
family. The child knows In his heart that the sdiool gives the highest 
prestige value to books, and yet everything that Is familiar to him Is ex- 
cluded from the Image of life presented In the books which the school 
provides. Consequently, Bank Street has a team of writers working to 
produce readers which will use stories and Illustrations to refiect back to 
children the positive aspects of the variety of community and cultural 
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settings which constitute American society. These will not he hooks written 
specifically for minority or low-income groups, hut will he hooks for and 
about all children. Important, too, is the fact that these hooks will he 
published by one of the well-established textbook publishers who have 
previously been afraid of economic repercussions from the production of 
books like these. This should help to break down some of the stereotypes 
which have characterized all instructional materials published for our 
schools. 

School entry study . — ^This is a research project studying the relationships 
among such factors as home background, method of entry into kindergarten, 
the type of kindergarten program, and apparent success of adjustment to 
the school world on the part of the child. Both middle and lower social 
class children are involved, and the public school kindergartens which 
served as locations are very different in character. From this study should 
come helpful hints for curriculum changes at the kindergarten level. 

Classroom processes study . — In four public schools offering contrasts in 
racial and socioeconomic settings, the classroom life of four second grades 
and four fifth grades has been examined to clarify mental health implica- 
tions for children. The report from this study is expected early in 196S 
and should reveal possibilities for beneficial changes in school practices. It 
will also probably provide a new procedure by which schools can analyze 
a classroom in terms of its learning climate. 

2. The schooPs role vis-a-vis parents and community 

This is the second area for reorganization. Because Bank Street feels 
that the school’s first job is to cast out the mote from its own educational 
eye instead of concentrating upon the eye of family background, it does 
not follow that the school should not do everything possible to help parents 
help their children learn in school. Neither does it follow that the school 
can think of itself as a community agency operating in isolation from all 
other community agencies. Each school operating in a deprived neighbor- 
hood needs to work cooperatively with all of the agencies in that neighbor- 
hood. Further, certain schools will need to take on some of the responsi- 
bilities which usually are thought of as belonging to social agencies and not 
the school. One elementary school in Philadelphia, for example, has won 
the cooperation of police and milkmen to the ^tent that the school learns 
early in the morning of any child who has been locked out of his home for 
the night. Such a child is greeted by the principal, given a hot shower and 
breakfast, and put to bed for several hours. This may seem a far cry from 
the usual role of the school, but children of this type in this particular 
school had proved to be drastic disrupting forces and obviously learned 
nothing during the schoolday. 

All persons speaking at this conference have reported somewhat the 
same findings that Bank Street has gained : namely, that nearly all parents, 
even those who are severely alienated or defeated, look upon the school as 
the one source of hope that their children will have better lives than they 
have had. Nevertheless, the problem of how the school can help parents 
help their children in school is not an easy one to solve. 

Even though these parents look to the school with hope, many of them 
are fearful and confused in relation to the school. Furthermore, the 
school has difficulty in communicating with these parenta Sometimes there 
is an actual language barrier, but more often the chief barrier is stereo- 
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typed tblnking on tbe part of both teachers and parenta There is also the 
communications barrier which separates different social classes. One 
mother, speaking of a previous Parents Association meeting, said, “In that 
there meeting the principal and all the teachers called us dopes — ^poor slobs 
that don’t know what our kids are getting from school.” To which the 

principal immediately countered, “Why, Mrs. you know very weU 

that no one said anything of the kind in that meeting,” and the mother in 
question replied, “Maybe you didn’t say it, but that’s what the atmosphere 
said.” However correct or Incorrect this parent was in her peraeption, it 
is clear that com m un i cation between her and the professional staff would 
be difficult. Two of Bank Street’s present projects may be of Interest here. 

The Tea4}her-Parent CornmwnicatUm Study.— In this project a Bank Street 
team consisting of a social psychologist and an educator has been working 
with a school in a depressed area to try to improve the communication 
between school and parents. In the first phase of tbe project, most of the 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers, faced with the necessity for holding 
periodic conferences with their pupils’ parents, worked with the Bank Street 
team to try to understand the obstacles to effective communication. They 
evaluated all contacts between the school and parents (a copy of their report 
is available from Bank Street on request), and the Bank Street team 
attempted to affect the attitude of the teachers by broadening their cross- 
cultural understandings. In the second phase of the program, which is now 
in progress, the attention of the Bank Street team was turned more to the 
total school situation. Depth interviews have been held with 44 parents. 
An effort has been made to study the Implications of pupil turnover and all 
the subtle and overt ways in which the school deals with parents. 

The plan for the coming year will also include experimentation with a 
research educator and licensed teacher in the role of assistant to the princi- 
pal in improving the communications between the school and the parents 
of the school’s children. 

Study of a parent'a UMOciation relation to the total ayotem of a 
BCliool.— In one of the projects located in a school within a low socioeconomic 
neighborhood, the attempt is to facilitate change by working with classroom 
teachers, the principal, and the parents. A research educator with much 
experience in schools has been assigned to work with the very active Parents 
Association. The leadership of the association, mostly Negro, is troubled 
as is the school principal, about the fact that only a small proportion of 
the parents participate in the activities of the association. The researcher 
has assisted the parent committee and, having won its confidence, is now 
interviewing other parents to ascertain their attitudes toward the school 
and the Parents Association. In 1962-fi3 the researcher’s findings will be 
reported in appropriate ways to the parent leadership and the principal 
as the basis for new practices. One of the purposes of the total project 
is, of course, to devise better ways for. the school to stimulate the kind of 

participation which gives positive support to the learning of the children 
in school. 

^**syitem™“* ®**^*““‘*®" s«h®ol as an entity and as a part of a 

scrutiny. The school in its effort to educate 
tte disadvantaged” must begin to study itself as a social system. An indi- 
vidual school is a smaU culture in and of itself; as such, it may operate 
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in certain ways which prevent many of its pupils from realizing their true 
learning potential. Here is one very practical example : Many schools un- 
consciously seem to put out an “unwelcome mat” to parents. A parent who 
comes to one of these schools enters the school oflSce and is faced with a 
long counter, behind which are three or four secretaries. No one is set up 
as a receptionist. No names are in evidence. The parent may stand for 
a long time, shifting from foot to foot, before anyone comes to inquire as 
to his or her mission, let alone to extend a welcoming hand and smile. Yet 
the secretaries in question are friendly, warm people, devoted to the school i 
and their work. What has happened is that somehow, subtly, there has 
been built into the system of the school a deep impersonality in terms of 
relationships between the school and the parents. Another example, much 
more serious perhaps, is the condition which exists in most school systems 
by which each lower rung on the bureaucratic ladder is led to believe that 
its purpose is to serve the rung immediately above. Somehow, down at 
the very foot of the ladder is the child in the classroom. 

Of help in facing this entire problem should be the sociological studies 
which have been in process at Bank Street. A number of mental hospitals 
and one large industry have been studied as social systems, but the Ameri- 
can school apparently has not. At the moment Bank Street’s chief sociolo- 
gist, Dr. Donald Horton, and his associates are conducting such a study. 

The study was begun in some of the schools of New York City but is now 
being carried out in the town of Brookview in a neighboring State. One 
particular school in the system is being studied while at the same time the 
entire school system in a community of 30,000 population is being examined 
as a whole. The reports on these studies should be published by 1965. 

Equally important to knowing what changes should take place within our 
schools is knowing how change can be brought about in the schools and 
particularly in the school systems of our large cities. We are all familiar 
with many of the ways in which educators have traditionally worked to 
bring about change. Among these methods are inservice courses, the study 
of children and children’s behavior by small groups of teachers, conferences 
and workshops, assistance to teachers, demonstration schools and classes, 
bulletins of curriculum bureaus, dicta issued by the superintendent, and 
so forth. A recent report done for the Commissioner of Education in New 
York State takes the position that change can be brought about in a school 
system only if those in high authority require the change and if they simul- 
taneously provide teachers with demonstration units which offer proof that 
all of the teachers can do what the demonstration unit is doing. This is not 
a new approach to^Jdi^^rocess of change in education, even though the 
author of this patf^^lar n^^rtwould have the goals for change established 
through research. The pre^lHing method being used in the programs 
attempting to upgrade schools in the economically depressed neighborhoods 
of our big cities is to saturate these schools with all kinds of “special serv- 
ices.” It remains to be seen whether the chief change which will result 
will be upgrading of children’s learning or the elimination of the responsi- 
bility of the classroom teacher for the learning of each pupil. 

The truth is that the process of change in our large school systems is 
baffling. This process is one which Bank Street is studying intensively. 

Our hypothesis is that the most productive kind of change process is that 
which involves intervention at many points in the social system called a 
school. This calls for actual experimentation. In the school mentioned 
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in relation to our study of the Parents Association, Bank Street ^is 
quite obviously attempting “to intervene,” as the researchers say, at all 
levels of this particular school. Principals in schools like these who wish 
to bring about change are often baffled by what seems to them to be teacher 
indifference, if not opposition. The teachers, on the other hand, frequently 
feel that the principal is interested in his pet projects but does not pay 
attention to the changes which they, usually as individual, wish. The 
parents, or at least the active parents, finally feel obligated to imrticipate 
in the school but usually do not know why they are participating, and unless 
they are middle-class parents, for whom having an organization in itself 
is a satisfying aim, they do not know how to proceed vis-a-vis the principal 
and the teachers. In a school such as this it is quite apparent that the 
traditional procedures for attempting to bring about change or to introduce 
innovations may not be effective. The Bank Street effort to work for change 
in all phases of the school simultaneously, therefore, may well open up pro- 
ductive new approaches to the problem. 

The entire project team meets regularly at Bank Street College with the 5 

principal of the school. By the end of the first year the principal has begun 
to involve more and more teachers. An increasing number of parents are 
thinking about why they should participate in the school. Also, the princi- 
pal has seemed increasingly receptive to parent action ; rather than regard- 
ing it as obstructive, he has come to see it as an opportunity for the school 
to educate parents about their supportive role. It is not yet certain whether 
the teachers by and large have begun to lose the suspicion which they 
seemed to feel at the beginning of the project (In many of our other efforts 
to bring about change in schools, work has been done only with teachers 
who volunteer for the project. It is made very clear to teachers and princi- 
pal that only those things will be reported about any teacher which 
the teacher herself decides shall be reported.) 

A mimeographed report on the first year of this project was released in 
September 1962. By September 1963, a more complete report of the 2-year 
project should be available, which will contain much helpful information 
and many valuable implications for all educators. 
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A Program To Raise tlie Standard 
of School Achievement 

Samuel Shepard, Jr. 

St. Louis Publio Schools 
St Louis, Missouri 

I AM ONE of five directors of elementary education in the city of 
St. Louis. My district is a slum area, characterized by hopeless- 
ness and apathy. The area is undergoing redevelopment and, as a 
result, some familes are being moved out. In several instances whole 
neighborhoods, including the school, have been evacuated. Otherwise, 
the population has been rather stable. Approximately 15,000 young- 
sters in the district go to 23 elementary schools, from kindergarten 
through grade 8. Racially, 95 percent of the pupils and 90 percent 
of the principals and teachers are Negro. 

In the school year 1957-58, the high school, which our distnct 
children enter in the ninth grade, divided the entering ninth-grade 
class ipto.three tracks on the basis of the Iowa Test of Basic Shills. 
Nearly half of the children from our district fell into the lowest track 
and only 7 percent qualified for the first track. We recognized that 
this division refiected deprivation rather than inferior ability. We 
wanted to find out what leader and staff determination could do to chal- 
lenge the ability of our students and to bring about better scholastic 
achievement. 

We knew that parental attitudes and home conditions had much to 
do with the poor process of the children. Attendance at school was 
not as good as it might be, and study conditions at home were not 
conducive to achievement. We knew that unless parents joined us 
in our efforts, gains would be hard to make and even harder to main- 
tain after the novelty of the first few months went by. After exam- 
ining the problem with the central office personnel and other interested 
district leaders, we embarked on a plan aimed at improvement of 
school achievement. 

We made charts to show the scores that children from the Banneker 
District had made in reading, language, and arithmetic, and the rela- 
tive place of these scores among those made by all entering ninth- 
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graders. In short, we intended to make it graphic to the parents and 
teachers of the district that their children were more than a year below 
grade level, and that this accounted for their being assigned to track 
III. We hoped, then, to in^ire the children to “come up out of their 
seats” and do better. 

We began by meeting and examining the situation with the school 
principals. We presented the graphs; each saw where his school and 
his children stood. We asked them to encourage in their teachers 
more positive attitudes toward children and their chances for success. 
The principals were asked to have teachers visit the homes in order 
to secure better understanding of children and to establish better 
working relationships with parents. This caused consternation. All 
of us have read about the increasing crime rate, and we know some of 
the fears which troubled these principals. The territory around each 
school was charted and police protection was requested for the blocks 
to be visited on given days. After one visit, it became evident that 
this was unnecessary; parents were at home and welcomed the 
teachers. 

We met with the children in grades 7 and 8, although we knew that 
the entire range from kindergarten to grade 8 had to be affected as 
soon as possible. Children in grades 7 and 8 in 1957-58 were urged 
to attend and bring their parents to an evening school meeting. No 
child would be admitted without a parent or someone who stood in 
that relationship to the child. The director carried on these meetings 
in every school in the district. To the children and their parents we 
presented and interpreted the charts, and we appealed to personal 
pride, asking for cooperation of pupils and parents. 

We attempted to convince them that the lag could not be overcome 
unless their children came to school every day and worked harder 
when they got there than they had ever done, but that this alone 
would not win the battle. Homework was necessary, and homework 
would be assigned. The parents must, it was explained, make it 
possible for children to do their homework, and must see that they 
complete it. A place with good lighting must be provided, interrup- 
tions eliminated, and television and telephone forbidden until com- 
pletion of assignments. The teacher would provide notebooks for 
assignments, teachers would make assignments, but parents must see 
that their children brought the notebooks home and followed through 
on the assignments. 

We helped parents and children to see that education was their hope. 
In the future, we said, positions would be more and more available 
to Negroes. We tried to impress upon parents that, “Success in school 
is your child’s most important business.” 
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We emphasized to the parents that the child should— 

Know what the assignment is. 

Have the best place in the home to study, a place free from distractions. 
(The use of television and telephones should be forbidden during study 
time,) 

Plan the study period— know how the study period is to be used. 

Have aU the materials on hand to do a good Job— pencils, notebooks, dic- 
tionary, eraser — in order to avoid delay. 

Learn to stay on the Job and concentrate on the task at hand. 

Develop the practice of having a full understanding of what has been done; 
and seek understanding if it is not gained during the home study period! 

To the parents a pledge was presented, not for their signatures, but 
to remind them of the part they were to play : 

To : Parents of pupils, grades 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8. 

We, in the Banneker District — teachers, general consultants, principals, 
and the director ^have been working very hard to help your child do his 
best in school. We have had some success. But, we want you to know that 
our best effort will not be good enough if we do not have your full support 
and cooperation. We realize, as we know you do, that if your child is to 
prepare himself for a good position in the future, he must do his best Job in 
school every day. We feel sure that you will want to do all you can to make 
certain that your child achieves as much as he can in all school subjects, 
eEfpecially in reading, arithmetic, and language. May we remind you, as 
parents, that our motto is Success in School Is My Child's Most Important 

Below is a Parent's Pledge of Cooperation. Please read it very carefully 
and let it serve as a constant reminder and guide. 

With kindest regards, 

[Sipiature of principal] [Signature of director of elementary educationi 
Baitrekeb School 

• • • 



Parent’s Pledge op CkM>PERATioN 

I. I pledge that I will do my level best to help my child put forth his beet 
effort to study and achieve in school. 



1. I will make sure my child attends school every day on time and with 
suflacient rest to be able to do a good Job. 



I will provide my child with a dictionary and, as far as I am able, 
a quiet, well-lighted place to study, 

8. I will insist that my child spend some time studying at home each day. 
4. I will visit my child’s teacher at least once during each semester. 

discuss my child’s report card with him. I will compare my 
child s grade level with his level of achievement. 

6. I will Join the PTA and attend meetings as often as I can. 

II. I rwognlze the fact that skill in reading is the key to success in school 
achievement. Therefore : 



1. I will provide my child with a library card and Insist that he use it 
regularly. 
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2. I will give him suitable books frequently (birthdays, holidays, and 
other special occasions). 

3. I will give him a subscription to one of the weekly school newspapers or 
magazines (My Weekly Reader, Jr. Scholastic, etc.) 

III. I pledge to do my best to impress upon my child the fact that success in 
school is his most important business. 

■ ■ 

Teachers were asked to ignore IQ scores because of their unreliability 
with children who do not read well, and to treat all children as if they 
had superior ability. They were encouraged to secure and maintain 
as high standards as possible with every child. 

Field trips were introduced for the express purpose of giving stu- 
j dents an opportunity to see Negroes at work in skilled occupations 
! and professions. When the superintendent of a hospital was inter- 
I viewed, for instance, he said there were 83 different occupations in the 
I hospital. 'We selected 10 or 12 of these and took our seventh graders 
to observe on a regular basis. The purpose was (1) to let these young- 
sters see people actually using the skills which they were now learning 
in school ; and (2) to have them build the image of a Negro at work 
in these occupations. So for the first time many of these youngsters 
i saw a Negro reading an X-ray film or working as a professional — 
I putting into practice some of the kinds of skills learned in the regular 
classroom. We created a “Mister Achiever,” a mythical person to 
broadcast over our school radio weekly, giving hints and suggestions 
on how to be successful in school. We created and came up with a 
motto for the youngsters, “Success in school is my most important 
; business.” 

What has been the result? Parents flocked to the meetings, 400 to 
500 strong, to listen to our reports on education and their children’s 
progress. 

The initial pledge of cooperation has been followed by a mimeo- 
graphed sheet called Hints for Helpful Parents. This sheet was built 
upon the pledge, but was more detailed. It, too, emphasized attend- 
ance, an attitude of desiring to learn, and it suggested ways to help 
j children form good independent study habits. It stated that the 
[ child should have a time and place to sit down with his assignment 
I and dictionary, his references, and his materials, and work out the 
I assignment. While no one can know everything, if he has the habits 
that enable him to work out his assignments, he will do well in second- 
I aiy school and college or wherever he goes. In addition, parents 
! were asked to be faithful about signing the assignment notebooks to 
! show that the child had followed through on the assignments, 
i Attendance in one school last year reached an unprecedented 97.1 
I percent. Median scores in reading for eighth graders have gone from 
7.7 in January 1958 to 8.8 in June 1961 ; language from 7.6 to 9.1 ; and 
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arithmetic from 7.9 to 8.7. In the same period children assigned tQ^ 
Track I in the beginning ninth-grade group increased from 7 perceiit 
to 22 percent ; in Track II, from 45.9 percent to 54.8 percent ; while thiL 
number placed in Track III fell from 47.1 percent to 10.9 percent. 

A foundation became interested and sponsored a summer school ii | 
remedial reading and spelling. This was during the summer of 1960. 1 
Best of all, the entire community is now interested in its children. 
This effort of schools and community to work together to raise the 
level of achievement in children has served as leaven to boost the spirit 
of all concerned. With hard work and persistence, we shall not let 
this effort disintegrate again into one characterized by apathy. 




/ 



The Horry E. Wood School Program 



! 




Bichard C. Emi»y 



Prmwpat^ Harry E. WoodSohool 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



I N THE EABLY 1950’s the central administration of the Indian- 
apolis public schools considered an interesting question. What 
kind of school could be developed that would answer some of the 
major problems in education : (1) The dropout problem, (2) The slow 
learner, and (3) Vocational education and its relation to the employ- 
ment of the s^ool-age child and the high school graduate. 

The general superintendent caused a long-range study group to be 
formed. With the assistance of supervisors and interested civic per- 
sons, plans slowly emerged for a new concept of a school. 

Several essentially mechanical factors played into the hands of the 
planning group. A new Manual Training High School was built and 
in addition a huge old building, part of which was constructed in the 
1890’s, became available. Another factor was the booming school 
population which made necessary a new and immediate facility for 
schooling Indianapolis children. 

The deserted school, the second oldest in active service in the city, 
was in an old and submarginal section of Indianapolis. It was part 
of a drab, decaying neighborhood. But children and youth lived 
here, and the old school was renovated and restored to house the pres- 
ent Harry E. Wood High School. The school, said the planners, 
would be a comprehensive high school, with a program so complete 
that it could offer technical aid and service to any youngster coming 
through its portals. Once a ^mbol of decay, this school is now a 
source of pride. It is “our school” to young and old in this commu- 
nity, a place of warmth, stability, and security. 

The primary philosophical tenet is a simple one : an inherent belief 
in the dignity, worth, and inviolate personality of each individual. 
This in essence is the American creed. It imposes an American edu- 
cational corollary : the problems, concerns, and attitudes of each and 
every youth become the problems and concerns of free public educa- 
tion, and should shape the attitudes of all educators, whose primary 
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rosponsibility is to help each ^outh find his true developmental goal 
and the path to it. 

The educational philosophy of this school recognizes the inviolate 
chai^ter of the individual. It also recognizes that in the world 
outside school, the person is judged by his ability to function in a 
group, Th^ two principles gave rise to concepts which guided the 
administrative staff in its initial work. These concepts are : 

1. The indlYldual, when confronted with the necessity for a decision, chooses 
or selects the alternative which he thinks is riedit for him at that 
His decision is colored by his peculiar assessment of his experiences and 
factors in the immediate situation. 

a. Antisocial^ dellnqnmit, and unacceptable acts are often natural prod- 
ucts of a tenuous adherence to skewed values and are not necessarily 
evidences of personality disintegration or emotional immobilization. 
Often the apparent inability of an individual to construct goals ade- 
quately rests in indecisive, dcewed, or abortive value patterns. 

b. People change and, through the combination of good guidance and 
the riid^t person, they can be helped to change for the better. 

c. Throughout the ages man has conducted a ceaseless quest for the 
ideal. It may be termed the God-quest or search for the rationale 
of life and living. It is a compulsive drive for understanding 

for an authorily structure in which man can operate satiitfactorily. 
Until sufficient maturation has been achieved by a youth to deal 
successfully with Intangible and abstract concepts such as deity, he 
demands secure adult human mooring. 

In the beginning the administrative staff moved to set up an educa- 
tional program that would be consistent with its pupil-help concepts. 
The school was classed originally as an Experimental High School by 
the Indiana State Department of Education and at that time was ex- 
pressly commissioned to give emphasis and assistance to problem chil- 
dren. Preventive and curative measures for combating delinquency 
became a basic part of the Wood High School educational fabric. 

A Mrvey of the school neighborhood was initiated to gain under- 
standing of our community’s particular needs. If we were to under- 
stand our pupils, we had to understand their backgrounds. A tally of 
the conditions unearthed in the survey confirmed many needs for help, 
produced by squalid conditions, economic pinch, and the transience of 
many families in the neighborhood. 

Wood High School planned to accent acceptance for all boys and 
\ D began with the selection of staff. The routine checking of 

certification of teacherjoandidates-t^s supplemented by interviews to 
Rssure that (lie cah^ate had a genuine affection for youth. During 
these interviews the principal outlined the backgrounds of many of the 
district’s youth and traced the need to extend warmth and psycholog 
ical security to all. The administrator attempted to offer through 
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gesture, word, and promise, similar security for each staff member. 

The Wood School introduced the open-door policy, from the prin- 
cipal’s office to every classroom. Any boy or girl, the policy says, 
any teacher or any person may go to the principal’s office, any office, 
or any classroom at any time if he feels the need for help or counsel. 
Appointments need not be scheduled, although secretaries will schedule 
them if a client so desires. In exercising this right, pupils and adults 
have developed a concern for propriety and the needs of others. This 
method alone has been successful in capturing that feeling of worth 
and belongingness for each person. 

The open-door policy extends to enrollment procedures. Any per- 
son, regardless of origin, race, creed, or religious backgro un d may 
enroll in this school, as long as he qualifies in age, address, and grade 
placement. 

A policy of both firmness and flexibility was initiated and has 
matured in the school’s discipline program. There is no hesitation 
on the part of the staff to change, alter, or amend a pupil’s program 
at any time throughout the school year, if such a move promises better 
pupil adjustment. It is our practice to shuffie the school’s facilities 
again and again until a subject-success climate is found for a particular 
youth with his particular problems. This may even call for scrapping 
some of the school’s internal facilities and tapping out-of-class re- 
sources to effect a realistic help program for a pupil. This we readily 
do. While excellent pupil personnel services, including those of a 
trained psychologist, are available within the school organization, 
much of the school’s work is accompli^ed in cooperation with outside 
agencies and with business and industry. 

The needs of the pupil, as we find them, influence and guide the 
work of the staff. The physical organization of Wood High School 
was planned to meet some of our youths’ general heeds, as revealed 
in an appraisal of the initial community survey. Because of what this 
survey showed, seven complete hand-picked service occupational 
courses were developed cooperatively with local businesses. They 
constitute a separate division of the school. Most of our pupils are 
realistic in their work concepts, for their home lives have been replete 
with paycheck push-and-pull tensions. As a consequence, the school 
has a backlog of enrollment applications for training in this division. 
Approximately 250 out of a total school enrollment of 2,100 pupils 
are scheduled in occupational courses. 

A thesis could be written on the pupil adjustment and therapy op- 
portunities that inhere in our occupational courses. Here lie re- 
sources to give a young person that tangible feel of sucecss, accomplish- 
ment, and learning growth which are vital to his well-being. Sudh 
courses as auto body repair, barbering, beauty culture, cleaning and 
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pressing, commercial foods, dental assisting, and shoe repair are mean- 
ingful to our pupils because they understand how these services are 
tied to everyday living needs. All of these courses are positive in- 
fluences in improving this community’s grooming, its health, and other 
aspects of its standard of living. 

Approximately 1,500 pupils are enrolled in the regular high school 
division. We believe that the socioeconomic factors in the lives of 
these children and the personal-oommunity-national and intemati(»ial 
push-and-pull tensions which characterize the world demand proficient 
and thorough academic training if we are to have competent citizens. 
The only security the school can offer the individual in today’s shifting, 
changing social, economic, and political scene is in helping the in- 
dividual to develop a feeling of competence to cope successfully with 
change. So our task is to assist the pupils in this division to plan 
programs commensurate with their varying abilities and to provide 
courses and programs which, through their depth, breadth, intensity, 
and effective presentation, will challenge them. 

The needs of the exceptional child prompted our organization of 
the third division of this school. Good and poor learning potential 
are not class-structured. The mentally gifted and the retarded, or 
slow learners, are found among our children, too. Teaching the men- 
tally gifted requires the ability to inspire exploration and research, 
both by individuals and by groups. One must stimulate the creativity 
that springs naturally from these pupils. 

In the slow sections the staff is alert to causal factors which inhibit 
school progress. When scholastic retardation has resulted from 
physiological conditions, efforts are made to find some skill which is 
employable and to build on the ^rength that is tound. Our occupa- 
tional courses have been broken down for this purpose into single 
skills or operations. We took our cue from industry in this instance. 
The difference is that whereas industry employs an occupational break- 
down to simplify its need for employee^ we broke down the occupa- 
tions to meet industry’s need for future employees. 

Some pupils are scholastically retarded because of emotional prob- 
lems and involvements which are manifested in learning-blocks. 
These pupils are kept under close observation for adjustment progress. 
Psychological aid and remedial training, even formal remedial courses, 
are brought to bear in an attempt to help these pupils find themselves. 
Job training and job placement have been excellent therapy tools for 
assisting many of these youth. 

Normally 350 to 400 of our total school population of 2,100 pupils 
are mentally retarded youth with IQ’s between 50 and 79 on individual 
psychological tests. These pupils are usually assigned to Wood as 
seventh graders, age 13. An attempt is made with these as well as all 
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other youth to tune the pupil’s program closely to his academic and 
p^chological responses to expert teaching. For this reason we avoid 
naming this group. Any name given them would connote a stigma 
to these youth in their own eyes; this is one way in which the school 
attempts to build status for the mentally retarded learner. Bemedial 
instruction is also provided for scholastically retarded learners 
assigned to the regular academic school division. 

The dow seventh graders and, for that matter, the slow learners of 
any grade are assigned to classes whose members have achieved 
approximately the same achievement level in that particular subject. 
Grouping is determined by testing and by demonstrated classroom per- 
formance. Whenever one of our retarded pupils demonstrates special 
abilities in any particular subject area, he crosses over to a “slow” 
class in that subject in the r^ular division. F or example, a math class 
in adapted materials, or retarded learner division, might have among 
its students, pupils from the regular academic school division, slow 
learners, and a mentally retarded learner or two. The pupils from the 
regular section focus on remedial instruction in math, the slow learners 
on developmental math, and the retarded pupil may benefit by some of 
both. Out of a total of 106 mentally retarded youth in the high 
school, 50 are attending English classes in the slow groups. 

The regular academic division operates a three-track learning pro- 
gram, namely slow, regular, and “G” or accelerated. Additional 
pupils assigned in the regular high school are 18 accelerated in math, 12 
in general science, 9 in history, 4 in business education, 14 in home 
economics, 25 in industrial arts, 3 in music, and 12 in art. 

All retarded learners are routed at the outset through the industrial 
arts shops, home economics laboratories, and music and art classes 
in a quest for that niche wherein they may perform adequately. At 
this time, in order to promote the development of feelings of personal 
adequacy and to enhance the growth of personal worth, these explora- 
tory groups include none but slow learners. 

We also probe with them in exploratory or trial vocational and 
business education assignments to find the best avenue for occupational 
training. We can lean heavily upon this personalized guidance 
because of its intangible payoff. There is something contagious about 
concern for a pupil’s welfare, and there is something beautiful and 
equally contagious when the pupil finds himself a success, possibly 
for the first time. 

When placement in a specific occupational educational course is 
agreed upon, the slow learner enters into a training program similar 
to the one prescribed for any learner. He spends from one-half to a 
full day learning his trade or that segment of the total trade he can 
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handle. If he is able, he may continue in his academic studies and 
receive credit there, too. 

The value of a high school education is emphasized, but vocational 
competency is given primacy for educationally retarded pupils. For 
these individuals, we must recognize the role of wage earning in their 
struggle to become contributing citizens. 

Our unique terminal occupational training division, sponsored by 
industry and business in cooperation with the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, contributes to the learning and the training of the slow 
learners for competence in an employable skill. Among the seven 
occupational trade courses ojffered, four lend themselves to the train- 
ing of the slow learners remarkably well. These are the shoe repair 
division that currently enrolls 15 students, the commercial foods divi- 
sion that trains 21, the cleaning and pressing division that instructs 
19, and the auto body repair division that trains 4. 

There is an advisory committee for each of our occupational courses, 
composed of men from that area of business life. One of their im- 
portant assignments beyond planning, curricula writing, and help- 
ing supply equipment (beyond a generous school board’s budget) 
is to assist the employment director in placing these well-trained and 
adjusted youth on an actual daily wage-paying job. 

Wood has carefully planned its occupational terminal training to 
avoid those areas of employment which automation may threaten. 
Each area has been broken down into its basic component parts of 
instruction, so that the administration may take advantage of this 
fact to train each youth. For example, it may take an able youth 
to rework and paint, with great skill, a wrecked car. However, a 
retarded youth can become an expert wash -rack operator and polisher. 
Likewise, in the commercial foods area, a slow-leaming pupil can 
become an expert dishwasher or electric dishwasher operator. 

Each vocational area has a program planned to provide each pupil 
with salable skills. This does not mean that all pupils training in 
a single area are expected to be employed in that specific area. It 
does mean that the pupil will begin to develop work skills and under- 
standings needed to hold a job and to live with his fellow man. 

Among the many school-retarded youngsters we have trained and 
successfully placed are mailroom clerks, pressers, a nurse’s aide, a 
switchboard operator, an electrician apprentice, filling station helpers, 
fountain boys, dishwashers, waitresses, delivery boys, and a film 
repair boy. One of these youngsters has become an owner of a shoe 
repair ^op. 

Translation of the immediate and forseeable needs of our pupils 
into work experiences forced us to go to the community to provide 
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work and income opportunities for our employable youth. Two pro- 
grams have resuM. One, a formal program approved by the State 
Board of Education, is limited to certain approved work areas. Occu- 
pations that have gained approval in this program require training 
and study that can be profitably offered to ongoing high school pupils. 
About 40 Wood pupils are enrolled at present in this work experience 
program. A feature which makes pupil participation in ‘‘approved” 
work experienced doubly attractive is that success in the work area 
earns pay while simultaneously earning credit toward high school 
graduation. 

The other, an informal work experience program (Wood has its 
own placement bureau), functions when the immediacy of the job 
and money is paramount. Approximately 250 pupils are now profit- 
ing from this pay-as-you-leam plan. Work assignments under this 
plan are used not only to ameliorate hardship, but also as tools with 
which emotional attitudes may be improved and other necessary pupil 
adjustments facilitated. 

Within the Wood framework everything that has been discussed 
is incorporated in our discipline concept. This is in line with our 
belief that all efforts here must be bent toward helping each pupil 
assume the responsibilities of good citizenship. This concept favors 
treatment of the youth who has been, still is, or has just become delin- 
quent. It extends from the lad who is failing in his course work 
to the parolee who has just returned. A guiding principle permeates 
our work with problem pupils. We will accept these youth in their 
natural right as people; we will try to understand the causal factors 
and their motivating influences ; but we will not tolerate unacceptable 
behavior and actions. We will strive to build a bridge of acceptance 
and understanding between us and cement it with personalized 
concern. 

But again, we believe in firmness and flexibility. We believe this 
film and Grtaunch adherence to certain standards does not preclude gen- 
uine understanding of others and their rationale, nor our recognition 
of the slow growth by which standards and goals are achieved. It 
does preclude our use of these standards as an unfair measuring instru- 
ment to justify hard judgments. It does point out the need for 
teachers to walk with disturbed youth hand-in-hand to the place where 
the youth may travel alone in the security that acceptable values and 
performance in group ways may bring them. In this approach, get- 
ting down to the offenders’ level is avoided. You cannot fool youth ; 
adult duplicity or ingratiating behavior would be transparent to tibem 
and would only serve to degrade the adult figure. 

We have no panacea or magic adjustment pill for problem youth 
at Wood. We have no one technique to reco mmen d, though we use 
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98 PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

all techniques and attempt to improve them. But if the person- 
ality structure is unique, we must recognize that the antidote for 
an individual’s ailment must be in terms of that unique individual 
and his unique problem. Perhaps we walk in the middle of the 
road here. We shy away from absolutes. But in an emergency we 
act in an absolute and authoritative manner for the good of the 
individual. 

In the main, however, our job is to help the deviate see his actions 
as deviate and guide him back. In this effort we may have to bolster 
one individual while we may figuratively have to deflate another to 
produce realistic growth in both. No matter how severe the aggres- 
sion or offense has been, however, we always leave a discernible return 
route open. To do otherwise would not only smack of cruelty but 
would defeat our purpose. 

Probationers and parolees have found security in this school. Here 
again all the techniques, gimmicks, and tricks we know, and a pool- 
ing of all outside resources we can muster, are brought to bear to 
help each establish a good record. Administering self-aids in a sincere 
and genuine manner is the best remedy we can prescribe to bring 
a person bac^k to health. The offender’s past record is lost at the 
door. Much “babysitting” is frequently required to nurture a 
healthy outlook. 

Teaching and preventive and curative skills are needed to do this 
job well. And more facilities than could ever be assigned to one 
school are required, too. The staff has gone to the community and 
brought the community t< he school in many a guise. We have 
convinced many employers in the immediate neighborhood and else- 
where of their responsibility to share the job of building compe- 
tent and self-sustaining citizens. As a consequence we have many 
loyal employer backers of youth. We have deliberately set up coordi- 
nating frameworks with social, p^chological, welfare, and other 
service groups. We have carried the cause of youth to service clubs 
and professional groups. We have set up close working relationships 
with juvenile aid police, the juvenile court, probation workers, and 
parole officers. Through the interlacing of all these agencies in one 
cause, we have gained strength. 

No man has devised a measuring instrument for precisely evalu- 
ating the exact influence a person, factor, or institution exerts upon 
an individual. Our work is accomplished by using tangible and 
intangible means to help a person help himself. But certain cri- 
teria may be acceptable as evidence that we have helped people make 
tangible progress: 

The list of employers who have hired our students is continually increas- 
ing. It is reasonable to assume that many of our young people are taking 
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hold and are doing a good Job. More avenues for the slow learner are 
being opened by these employer-partners in education. 

The Juvenile Aid Division of the Indianapolis police reports that the 
Wood High School area, formerly pinpointed as the area of highest inci- 
dent in Juvenile crime, is now among the lowest. Probation and parole 
officers seek out Wood High School because they feel that their charges 
have an optimum diance for success here. 

The administrative staff members were taivited as guest speakers on 
numerous occasions last year to schools, colleges, univem^ties, service clubs, 
and professional organizations to explain the Wood story. 

The prlndpal was invited to work with the training program for parole 
officers last year. 

In addition, many individual case histories could be cited. A case 
in point is that of a boy with great academic potential who was 
hidebound by the folkways which persevered in the home. Through 
teacher-parental-pupil counseling he was permitted to take the quali- 
fying exams for the General Motors Institute. A letter in the school 
files from the inE/titute attests that this young man’s grade average 
was the highest in his class. 

Wherein lies the strength of Wood High School? It is not in 
the building, the courses, 6r the internal and external resources that 
have been developed for pupil aid. Above all, it rests in a dedi- 
cated staff able to develop and use these resources to aid pupils. It 
rests in a staff which understands the tensions of youth, a staff which 
accepts, for examine, the peer group pull, and instead pf fighting 
to suppress it, sets out to make the classroom, work assignments, and 
other social associations positive avenues for its expression. It rests 
in a staff which invites and initiates counseling, which has the desire 
and the skills for building two-way communications, and which Stands 
ready to supply a professional personalized parent figure when 
needed. So the real Strength of Wood High Sdhool is mtangible in 
structure but is our structure for tangible results. It is a purpose — 
it is a perspective. 
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Conclusions 

Howard H. Cummings 
Speoiiiliat^ Social Studies 
U.S. Office of Education 

S chools have long proclaimed that education is for all 
American children. Most schools enroll a large group of pupils 
whose records in the principal’s office show iow IQ’s, low scores on 
achievement tests, low grades in school subjects, and frequent failures. 
The low educational aspirations of these pupils frequently are paral- 
leled by the low expectations of their teachers. 

In recent years new ideas have been advanced which have questioned 
the widely held conviction that these pupils are the victims of low 
intelligence and therefore limited in their potential for learning. 
Critics of intelligence tests have pointed out that the intellectual 
ability of children from environments offering little intellectual stimu- 
lation cannot be adequately measured by tests geared to the exper- 
iences of children with middle-class backgrounds. If the apparent 
lack of capacity for academic achievement is a product of nurture 
rather than the work of nature, it follows that these pupils are edu- 
cable. Such a conclusion calls for a complete evaluation of schools 
which enroll a large number of pupils commonly called slow learners. 
Some schools have launched a series of experimental programs de- 
signed to enrich the backgrounds of children from culturally disad- 
vantaged homes. Many of these programs have already produced 
favorable results. Additional programs of this type and continued 
experimenta;tion will be required to provide the quality of education 
which pupils from culturally disadvantaged families need and should 
have. 

The teachers and administrators who have organized and worked 
in these programs have often carried out their work with an attitude 
akin to missionary zeal. They have learned that to expect little from 
pupils is to make a virtually self-fulfilling prophecy that pupils will 
achieve little. In these pilot programs goals have been raised and 
intelligent and energetic teaching has been supplied. Most important, 
pupil achievement has improved, an outcome which surprises only 
those people who are committed to the theory that these pupils are 
uneducable. Greater vision coupled with dynamic and energetic 
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leadership has made good schools of many institutions which had 
previously been providing little mcro than custodial care. 

From these experiments and the work of educators who have car- 
ried on research in this area, certain guidelines have emerged which 
may be useful to those involved in working with new programs for 
the educationally disadvantaged : 

The Pupil 

The most important discovery about the pupil from a disadvantaged 
home is that he has a capacity for learning, even as other pupils do. 
However, he does have his own ways of learning, which differ from 
those of pupils from middle-class families. His rate of learning may 
appear to be slower, perhaps because he is not at ease in the school 
environment. He has more language ability than his teachers pre- 
viously thought if he is allowed to speak on subjects that interest him 
and to use his own idiom. He has a creative potential, which can be 
aroused and which has caused some researchers to speak of him as a 
**slow gifted pupil.” He needs to be brought into the academic main- 
stream, but special techniques are needed to help him get there. 

The Parents 

The PTA has been a satisfactory means for communicating with 
parents in middle-class neighborhoods. With a large and regular 
att^dance, teachers and parents become acquainted and the necessary 
individual conferences are easily arranged. The PTA has been less 
successful with the parents of disadvantaged pupils, and in many 
schools it has failed so completely that it has been abandoned 
altogether. 

The difficulties encountered by teachers and administrators in reach- 
ing the parents from low-income families have led many of them to 
conclude that such parents are not interested in their children’s edu- 
cation. However, some new approaches have met with marked suc- 
cess. Special projects which enlist the help of the mothers have a 
greater appeal than general meetings. Schools have recognized that 
working mothers cannot come to the school for conferences; mothers 
of large families cannot afford babysitters. Special arrangements for 
meetings, consultations in the home by school social workers, and co- 
operative arrangements for taking care of children at home have in- 
volved more parents in the life of the school.' Enough has been ac- 
complished to demolish the idea that these parents are not interested 
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in the education of their children. Their interest is very strong, 
evident is an interest in the school as an institution, but this also can 
be developed when the problems facing the parents receive major 
consideration in the planning. 

Homework is one of the most serious problems involved in the 
school-home relationship. Crowded homes rule out the privacy of a 
room for study. Some plan must be worked out for a quiet hour or 
two with the TV turned off while the school-age children study. 



The School 



The tone of the school, as set by the efforts of teachers and the 
morale of pupils, is an important factor in any program of education. 
There should be a complete absence not only of discrimination but 
also of patronage and condescension. The teachers should under- 
stand the attitudes of their pupils’ families, their food habits, their 
clothing, their sex habits, their manners, their loyalties, and their 
prejudices. None of these customs or attitudes should lead to rejec- 
tion of any child ; many of these customs and attitudes have elements 
of strength, and should be encouraged. Anti-intellectuality is one at- 
titude which the school cannot and should not accept. To combat 
this attitude, which is often held not only by the pupil but also by his 
family and nearly his whole community, requires continuous efforts on 
the part of the school. 

The materials used in the instructional program should be related 
in some way to the experiences of the pupils. Textbooks based on 
the activities of middle-dass families in rural or surburban settings 
may present material which is unfamiliar to a child from a crowded, 
low-income uii)an neighborhood. Many of the activities reported 
may seem to be an actual reproach to his family. The emphasis on 
the family, with the roles of the father and mother clearly defined 
may be a story of an unknown world to children whose mother is the 
sole adult in the house, combining the roles of wage-earner and home- 
maker. 

Progress is *being made in discovering methods that work success- 
fully with disadvantaged pupils. For one thing, constant efforts must 
be made to adjust instruction to individual differences. Kole-playing 
has been used successfully, with these pupils, whose ability to act out a 
situation usually is greater than their ability to describe it. This is 
particularly true if the teacher insists, right from the beginning, on 
the use of grammatically correct language, an unfamiliar medium, 
rather than that used in the home and neighborhood. Learning by 
doing is also a method whioh works well, although Other techniques 
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of progressive education, such as permissiveness and pupil pl anning , 
are not popular with these pupils. 

New learning is based upon and encouraged by past experience. 
Schools have provided numerous excursions to the theatre, to con- 
certs, and to museums as well as to factories and hospitals. The need 
for new cultural horizons has been emphasized. Systematic efforts 
have been made to expand the range of knowledge of the world of 
work. Classroom films, guidance for better TV viewing, and plays 
and concerts presented at school are parts of these enrichment 
programs. 

In addition to new materials and new methods, schools which 
enroll children from low-income neighborhoods are expanding their 
school services. The number of guidance counselors has been in- 
creased, and school social workers have !been added to staffs. School 
social workers bring into the school professional training and experi- 
ence which can be of aid in increasing the insight of school personnel 
into the problems which the disadvantaged pupils face. Their work 
with pupils and parents and their liaison work with social agencies in 
the community lead to solutions for many problems which the school 
up to this time may have considered impossible to solve. 

In communities where recreational programs for pupils are inade- 
quate and where a large percentage of mothers work, the schools,' 
usually in cooperation with the community, develop afterschool 
programs of supervised study or recreation. 

The special problems which appear in schools where a large numbei* 
of pupils are disadvantaged may require special administrative poli- 
cies and programs. Track arrangements and ability grouping have 
been used. There is general agreement that the keynote of all grouping 
sliould be flexibility. Pupils should be tested frequently and pro- 
moted to higher groups or tracks whenever improved achievement 
warrants such a transfer. In no case should a feeling of stigma and 
hopelessness be permitted to develop because of assignment to a basic 
track or a slow group. Temporary groupings for special instruction 
or drill or temporary assignment to a remedial group with eventual 
return to an ungroup^ class are useful devices. 

One administrative technique used is the ungraded elementary 
school. Since many of these pupils learn at a slower rate than pupils 
from more favored environments, the lock step of annual promotion is 
broken and pupils are advanced on the basis of individual growth and 
achievement. 

Team teaching and the use of teaching machines are promising 
fields for school experimentation. The teaching machine can individ- 
ualize instruction and permit the pupil to work at his own rate of 
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speed without comparison with other pupils, which may call attention 
to his slow rate of progress. 

At the high school level, there is a need for a review of the present 
vocational program. Modifications are needed to add training pro- 
grams for jobs that are not included at present, but which furnish 
employment for a large number of workers. Expanded programs 
combining school with employment can increase the school^ ability to 
serve pupils who particularly need job training. 

The high school should work continuously to reduce its dropout 
rate. This work requires not only counseling and guidance services, 
but also frequent appraisal of the pupil’s work. When the pupil 
either drops out or graduates, the school should provide all the help it 
is able to give to help him bridge the gap between school and work. 
While it is seldom practicable for a school to assume the responsibility 
of supervising the employment of its former pupils until they are 21, 
the alternative of shedding all responsibility when pupils leave school 
is entirely indefensible, for it often leaves the disadvantaged youth 
with a responsibility for finding employment which he cannot carry. 

There are few training institutions which prepare teachers to work 
with culturally disadvantaged pupils. Inservice training programs 
are needed to acquaint new teachers with the special problems which 
face the school. In some cases where a school in a changing neighbor- 
hood has in a few years become a school for underprivileged pupils, 
the whole staff may have to be retrained to meet the new problems. 

How much can the school do by itself with its present resources to 
improve the education of the educationally disadvantaged pupil ? 
The answer is that it can do a great deal. It can study the pupil in 
relation to his culture. Such study has often led to an increased un- 
derstanding of the strengths of this culture as well as its obvious 
weaknesses. With increased understanding has come increased re- 
spect for the culture, for the pupils, and for their parents. Attitudes 
of hopelessness have been replaced by positive attitudes which lead to 
greater effort and more experimentation. Increased counseling and 
guidance, positive staff leadership by school administrators, continu- 
ous evaluation, teaching pupils how to take tests are all practices in- 
tensively emphasized in good schools. In a small community with a 
limited number of disadvantaged pupils, these measures may be 
enough to bring these pupils into the mainstream of education. 

In the large cities additional administrative measures from the 
central office are needed. More men should be assigned to schools in 
deprived areas. Teachers should be selected who are experienced in 
working with disadvantaged pupils, or else inservice training courses 
should be provided. If beginning teachers are assigned to these 
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schools a year of work-study internship is needed. Social workers and 
additional guidance counselors must be provided. 

There is a limit to the success which can be achieved through efforts 
to secure more education for the same money. Smaller classes call for 
more teachers. School social workers and guidance counselors add to 
school costs. Old buildings should be replaced in many cases. These 
measures call for an increased investment in the education of disad- 
vantaged pupils. In general, expenditures per pupil in the more 
favored suburbs far exceed per pupil expenditures in either uiban or 
rural slums. A recognition that the educational task in any slum is 
much more difficult than in the suburbs would suggest that the 
expenditures per pupil should at least be equal. 



The Community 



There is a limit to what the school alone can accomplish in helping 
children and youth from disadvantaged families find the place in 
society to which they are entitled by their abilities and energies. The 
school cannot rebuild the slums, nor can it break the residential re- 
strictions which often condemn their graduates to life in a ghetto. 
The schools cannot remove discriminations in the job market. The 
schools over a long period of time may improve human relations by 
mitigating prejudice, but other community agencies have an equal 
responsibility in changing community attitudes. The schools cannot 
provide adequate medical and psychiatric services or social services for 
deprived families. It cannot enforce the laws which are designed to 
provide a moral climate favorable for civic living. These are tasks for 
the whole community. When the school has reached the limit of its 
service, the community must take over. The most favorable approach 
is for school and community to begin their vigorous efforts toward a 
better society by going to work on these multiple problems together 
and at the same time. 
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